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judgments. No matter what techniques 
your supervisors use now, this new 
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tive ... and more effective. 

This guide aims to establish a 
scientific approach to merit-rating, and 
to make the application of its results 
completely practical. You will find it 
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American Capitalism: Where Are We Going? 
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city to generate innovations, which pro 
it with dynamic drive 
decision - 


vide \ 

Decentralized making has 
proved in this country to be a hardy plant 
It has shown great capacity to survive in 
a changing world. Perhaps its greatest 
strength is the excellent chance which it 
gives to minority views on business policy 
No matter how 


many enterprises there may be in an in 
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or technological policy 
dustry, let only one management be con 
vinced that an idea is good, and the idea 
will be tried out. I see no prospect that 
decentralized decision-making is about to 
suffer a serious drop in importance in the 
United States. The American 
of course, will continue to develop many 


economy, 


new imstituuions during the next genera 


tion as it has done in the last one, pat 
ticularly new institutions in the 


market Nevertheless, it 


tally remain what it is today 


capital 
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an economy 
in which tens of millions of persons work 
out their own destinics with a good deal 
of help and guidance but, in the last 


analysis, in their own way 
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Thus, in spite of current increases in 
agricultural output, the outlook for agri- 
ultural income is much stronger than it 
after the first world war, and the 
need for prosperity-support- programs iS 
becoming more dubious almost by the 


Was 


day 


The chemical industry, which spends 
more money on new products than most 
industries, is in a strong position and has 
a good outlook. The petroleum industry, 
thanks in part to John L. Lewis, is in a 
better position than was expected a year 
ago. Airline travel is growing. 


Because of the recovery in business, 
and a somewhat slower rate of govern 
ment spending than had been anticipated, 
the federal deficit will be somewhat below 
the $5.5 billion figure that had been pro 
jected only six weeks ago 


The strike situation for the rest of the 
year looks reasonably favorable. 


Foreign recovery is helping to close the 
export-import gap, though exchange con 
vertibility is making little progress, and 
ontinued foreign aid is likely to be de 
manded. 


Keeping in mind that booms have a 
' reversing themselves, it would 
appear from all other signs that the rest 
of 1950 ought to be prosperous and might 


way of 


way for a continuation ol 
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ven pave the 


good times in 
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The Quest for Economic Security: Whose Responsibility ? 


By MARION 8B. FOLSOM, Treasurer and Director 


Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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strongly that real security can be achieved 
only through production. Goods and serv- 
ices furnished to those who are unable 
to work because of disability, unemploy- 
ment, or old age must be obtained from 
those who are producing. If we are to 
provide more goods and services to non- 
workers, those who are working must pro- 
duce more. Otherwise everybody's stand- 
ard of living would fall. 
In its broadest sense, economic security 
for the individual means regular employ- 
at good wages during productive 
years, as well as protection against the 
major hazards. While the individual's 
success is determined by his own efforts 
and capabilities, his security is dependent 
upon the condition of the economy of the 
whole country. Attainment of the goal 
of stable, productive employment at a 
high level depends upon action of all 
groups in the economy business men, 
workers, farmers, consumers, and the gov- 
ernment. 
If we are to maintain our system of 
free economy and derive the benefits from 
it, the prime responsibility of providing 
security must continue to be the indi- 
vidual’s. The employer can assist the in- 
dividual in obtaining protection against 
the major hazards. The government's 
function is to see that there is a basic 
floor of protection to prevent dependency 
and yet not reduce the incentive of the 
individual to work and save. The methods 
which the government adopts will have 
far-reaching effects upon our economy. If 
the program should cause large numbers 
feel that they can lean on the govern- 
ment for support rather than depend 
upon their own efforts, we will under- 
mine the foundation of our progress. 
How can these general principles be 
applied to specific Social Security pro- 
grams, such as the Old Age Insurance, 
Unemployment Insurance, and Hvalth In- 
surance? 
We are 
solution of the 
aged. Those of us who worked on the 
original Social Security Act of 1935 fully 
by 1950 the contributory 


now at a crucial point in the 
financial problems of the 


ex pe ted that 
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Old Age Insurance Plan would be the 
chief reliance for taking care of the aged. 
We saw the need for the Old Age As- 
sistance Plan at the start but hoped that 
it would soon be relegated to a minor 
part. Unfortunately, this has not been the 
case. The insurance plan has not been 
extended to all those gainfully employed 
as originally contemplated. The benefits 
have not been kept in line with wages 
and cost of living. The cost of Old Age 
Assistance is increasing rapidly—from 
$430,000,000 in 1939 to $1,300,000,000 
in 1949. The tendency of the system 
seems to be to destroy the incentive to 
save by promising that those who do not 
will be supported in their old age by the 
government. 

The obvious solution, of course, is to 
extend and improve the Federal Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance Plan. This con- 
tributory insurance plan fits well into our 
economic system, with contributions and 
benefits dependin.; upon the individual's 
earnings. If the original objective is main- 
tained, i.e., to provide a basic layer of pro- 
tection, it will not interfere with the in- 
centive of the worker to save. 

It is hoped that early action will be 
taken by the Senate so that the plan can 
be extended and benefits improved the 
first of next year. Those of us who served 
on the recent Advisory Council on Social 
Security appointed by the Senate Finance 
Committee believe the plan should be ex- 
tended to practically all those gainfully 
employed, including those who are now 
covered under other governmental plans. 
Of course, these plans could be adjusted 
so that the worker would not lose any 


benefits. 


The question arises as to what level of 


benefits the government insurance plan 
should provide. Employers, generally, are 
in favor of increasing the benefits substan- 
tially but feel that adequate benefits can 
be paid with the present wage base of 
$3,000. A monthly benefit of 50 per cent 
of the first 
provided in the House bill, plus 15 per 
ent of the next $150, would provide 


$100 of monthly wages as 


benefits somewhat higher than the House 
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Li 
maximum be . 


overed work- 


ers are in states which provide a maximum 
of $25 a week or more. 

There has also been considerable prog- 
ress in increasing the duration of benefits. 
Seventy-six per cent of the covered work 
ers are now entitled to a maximum of 21 
weeks or over and 48 per cent of the 
covered workers to a maximum of 26 
weeks. 

If progress continues as in recent years, 
it would not be too much to expect that 
before long most of the regularly em 
ployed workers would be protected with 
a maximum of at least $25 a week for 26 
weeks’ duration. It would not seem neces- 
sary to go much beyond this point to 
achieve the objectives of the system. 

What protection is being provided to- 
day against illness and non-occupational 
disability? At the beginning of 1949, 
commercial insurance companies and non 
profit plans covered 61 million persons 
against hospital expense, 34 million 
against surgical expense, and 13 million 
against medical expense. Also, 33 million 
workers or‘over half the labor force were 
covéred under plans to provide against 
loss of income due to illness. Many of 
these plans are jointly financed by employ- 
ers and workers. 

There has been a rapid growth in these 
voluntary plans in recent years and prog- 
ress will undoubtedly continue. The log- 
ical course at present would be to en 
courage the further growth of voluntary 
prepayment plans, rather than to resort to 
compulsory government insurance. 

Five states now have compulsory sys 
tems for payment of temporary cash sick 
ness be nefits. 

Under the New York State plan, which 
in my opinion is the best so far enacted, 
the payment of cash sickness benefits is 
made compulsory but an employer is given 
the option of operating his own plan if 
it measures up to the State requirements, 
to insure it with an insurance company, 
or to be covered under the State fund. 
The law will cause very little change in 
most of the existing plans. 

The New York State law will involve 
the minimum of State administration as 
the bulk of employees will be covered by 
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individual company plans. It thus avoids be provided on a sound basis without dis 
building up a large bureaucracy which upting private plans or the business of 
would be inherent in a monopolistic state insurance companies and with a minimum 
or Federal plan. If other states follow the amount of administrative burden placed 
New York pattern, this protection could upon government. 


‘‘Operation Free Enterprise”’ 


AT VANCOUVER, WASHINGTON, the operating heads of Aluminum Company of America’s 
aluminum producing plant inaugurated what might be termed “Operation Free Enter- 
prise” by employing for the summer 10 students from the Vancouver High School and 
giving them not only jobs but also a course in business economics which took from two 
to three hours of their time each week. Incidentally, this course is the same as that 
provided all new workers at the plant. It covers basic economics. Labor relations are 
explained by a former union officer. Operating, financial and technical facts are taught 
by trained company personnel. To qualify for this opportunity, each student must be 
among the top third of his class, must be 18 years old, and physically fit, and must 
indicate that he plans to complete his education in one of the following subjects: engi 
neering, business administration, industrial arts, accounting or chemistry. 

These lads may have jobs for as much as three additional summers. Each year it is 
planned to admit 10 new students to this work-education program. Henry DeYoung, 
principal of the Vancouver High School, in a comment after the first batch of students 
had returned to school in the fall, said: ‘These boys now know that every considera 
tion within reason is given to teach an employee to do his job correctly and to provide 
working conditions that will keep him working. If this program continues, the Alumi 
num Company of America will have played a real part in furthering the American 
system.” ’ 

Cuarces C, Carr in The Pubsc Relations Journal 5/50 


A Sound Philosophy for Business Men 


THOMAS DREIER tells, in his book, We Human Chemicals, of a friend in Honolulu who 
made an interesting discovery about living on an island. Mr. Dreier quotes his friend 
as follows: 

“I had to make some changes in my thinking when I came out here,” he reports 
“On the mainland, when I didn’t like a person, or found it hard to work with him, | 
merely broke off relations with him and went my way. Here it did not take me long to 
learn that there were only a few leaders, and we couldn't get away from each other 

“At first this discovery bothered me. But presently I found that a man who was in 
violent opposition to me on one project might, the next week, be a most helpful team 
mate in working for something else 

“In the end I found that, living on an island, one has to learn to work impersonally 
Island people are obliged to get over the notion that each has to have his own way. 
They learn the art of give-and-take. They discover that a man who expresses his intense 
dislike of a plan isn’t necessarily disliking the person who proposed it. They try to 
keep their eyes on objectives rather than personalities.’ 

Working a business organization, large or small, is much like living on an island 
We would be wise to adopt the discovery of this island dweller as part of our personal 
day-by-day working philosophy 
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“I'd have answered your letter sooner, 
only I accidentally touched it with a match 
as I was lighting my pipe and it has taken 
this long to read the ashes.’” (Actually 
I didn’t find this one, but it’s no more 
unbelievable than a lot of those I did 
come across!) 

The above samples are perhaps a wee 
bit stretched, but the following true inci- 
dent is decidedly one for the book. 

I wrote a long, detailed letter to a sales 
executive of an important company. I 
was interested in buying his product for 
a little stunt I had in mind and I wanted 
price information, etc. I also added that I 
needed the info in a helluva hurry. 

No answer. 

I wrote two weeks later, again outlining 
my problem. 

No answer. 

Finally in exasperation I wrote a terse 
note: “I need an 
my letters of January 3rd and January 
17th. Reply by air mail, special delivery.’ 

A week later, regular first-class mail, I 
remarkable reply: “We are in 
receipt of your communication and wish 
to advise that your previous correspon 
lence must have been lost in the mail.”’ 
And then this big sales executive went on 
information I had 
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answer immediately to 


to give me all the 
requested in my first and second letters! 
Needless to add, I suddenly lost in- 
terest in the company. They'd probabl; 
try to kid me about their product, too. 
Once, I got a letter that went: “I wish 
to apologize for this delay in answering 
your recent letter. It's all my fault.” 
Period! I liked that letter. The fellow 
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ot employees) t 
General 


Valley Forge, 


Freedoms Foundation Awards for 1950 to Total $100,000 


AWARDS PROGRAM of Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge will 
is honor med ind certificates of merit. In addition 
Freedoms Foundation has set aside for the 


ican school systems for programs 


wat 
awards program, 


ial awards to Amer 


for specia 


blanks are available by mail fror 


All judging of Free 
ng members of state judi 


ipat 
at Valley Forge, 
Awards Juries comprised of leadi 
r patriotic 


vic, and other 


service, Civi 


loms Founda 
iaries 


t10n awar&ra 
i organizations 


ricans trom 
l le com 


yf material to be considered for the awards inclu 
addresses, sermons, union publications, radio pro 
aptions 


1 othe 


35mm. motion pictures, photographs with 
, cartoon strips, single cartoons, and others 
reedoms Foundation General Awards must have been 
1949, and must be submitted on or before November 1 
for judging of all material submitted, the award ceremonies 
ers will take } on Washington's birthday, February 
1950, and 


ticles 


iowever, will close July 31, 


la 
I 


m entries, 


n the fall of this year 


ul 


progra 
] 


ace 1 


m ror 
and women in the United 
1, years in 1948. Averag 
ars, white men: 65.5. The difference 
n-whites has decreased from 15 years in 
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in Defense of Ivory Towers—And Their Tenants 


VITAL ORGANIZATION has at least one Ivory Tower tenant 
mean “blessed’’—with a larger-than-usual quota 
hair. Of course they disregard all rules and regulations 


Some seem 


VIBRANT 


h our 


organization." And of course they incline, at times, to be 


inti 
just plain Joco 
e with all our heart and soul that industry needs them every bit as 


1, if those who create and manage it 


uch as it needs the group thinking of diversely-trained experts. 
i i § J 
estate, indeed, 


to low 


ss would fall 
beyond Olympian heights periodically—were not prodded into mental 
I I j 


Pp 
lated, unfettered Ivory 


ourage our Ivory Tower thinkers 


Many a great painting has co 


Tower thinkers 
For it isn't the habitat that counts 


Many a smear has 


me irom a garret 


is insulated from the bromidic, the formula-ized. Yet it's 
ing winds of new concepts, new thoughts, imaginativ: 
1 at “meetings.”” Of course a great many ideas often 
But almost as often great ideas are the brain children 
and re stlessly 


bee n 
thinking 
roams freely through an Ivory Tower 
iboratories boast hundreds of scientific workers—but only two or 
creative detachment that comes from living in an Ivory 
mn, a Kettering could keep thousands of scientists busy 


ywwers 
putting forth a noble effort to become more scientific about 
fresh ideas from the collective creative imagination 
never forget that even the pure research workers 
inaware of the importance of plain, ordinary 
hunch” but the end result of Ivory Tower think 
ad 7 Way an Investigator, by the late Walter B. Cannon, 
1, Professor of Physiology, Emeritus, Harvard University Medi 
Said Dr. Cannon: “From 
unpredicted insight has 


to 


ne Ww 
M.D., Ge 


s 


The Role of Hunches.” 
1 assistance of sudden and 
trusted unc 


entitled 


unearne 
routine, I have long onscious processes 
of an inquiry concerning the role of hunches 
ling chemists, he stated, “Assistance from a 
by 33 per cent.” 
Organization is a process of leveling down the 
s dilute inspired thinking man 


sult of a failure to achieve 


That is one of 
that nice, deli 
An xcess OF one or 

langer of erring on 


he sid of over 


onferen 
It shows the 1 
thinking and Ivory Tower thinking 
of either one 


Ip 
is a shortage But there is littl 


wy Ivory Tower thinkers. The damage is all on t 


i ”n 
ov (rey zg Agen 


union membership sh optional 
ry union mem 


L 


overed in a 
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Some Economic Problems Arising from Expanded Pensions 


— ARE SOME aspects of the current 
drive for pees pensions that re- 
quire far more study than they have thus 
far received. One area that requires 
further economic exploration is the im- 
pact of expanded pensions upon our 
future cost-wage-price structure. Another 
is the investment problem arising from 
the growth of private plans.* 

Let us consider first the question of 
pensions and labor The current 
drive for pensions must be viewed against 
the inl swollen unit labor cost posi 
tion in which this nation currently finds 
itself. Even after the price corrections of 
the past year, wholesale and retail prices 
alike remain in the stratosphere. Whole 
sale prices of manufactured goods (ex 
cluding farm products and foods) are 80 
per cent higher than prewar, while all 
wholesale prices are double their prewar 
counterpart. The price correction of the 
recession produced no more than a 10 


costs. 


per cent correction in wholesale prices and 


left the general price level about 
has ever on in any 
Living costs (retail prices) cur- 
20 per cent above the 
Thus we still 
very 
ial increases 


as high 
as it 
inflation. 
rently are still 15- 
zenith of the 1920 inflation 
are walking on price stilts at the 
period when further substant 
in labor costs, and inevitably in 
production, are being made or demanded 


past postw al 


cost ot 


Expanded contributions by employers, 
whether to government or private pen 
sions, enter directly into the cost of pro 
duction. Employer contributions for all 
forms of social insurance, including old 
age insurance, as well as employer con- 
tributions to private pension anc 1 welfare 
funds, are entered in our national incom« 
estimates as compensation of employees 

These indirect or supplementary forms 
of compensation have become an increas 
ingly important item in the wage bill of 
industry. By 1948, such supplement Ss Were 
already equivalent to about 4 per cent of 


all direct wage and salary payments. In- 
dustry’s total bill for indirect compensa- 
tion was in excess of $5 billion last year 
as compared with about $2 billion in 1939 
and $0.6 billion in 1929. It will show 
a further rise in 1950 under the joint 
a nce of an increase of 0.5 per cent in 
nployer contributions to social insurance 
(estimated total about $400 million) as 
well as expanded contributions by employ- 
ers to private pension plans. 

The larger share of indirect payments 
to labor has been accomplished by a corre- 
sponding offset in direct payments. The 
ompound of direct and indirect payments 
is relatively unaltered. Employer contribu 
not to be regarded as 
hanism, automatically assuring 
i higher return for labor. The change is 
a matter of form and time of pay 


ment than of substance. 


tions are, therefore, 


new mec 
more 


The target of the current drive for ex 
panded private pension plans would ap 
pear to be to raise the employer contribu- 
tions in the industries with below average 
Each additional 1 per cent expan 
sion in employer contributions on the 
basis of prevailing payrolls would mean 
a rise of about $1 billion in labor costs; 
if contributions were raised in all indus- 
tries with average or below average em- 
ployer currently, the total 
annual increase in would be 
about $4 billion to $5 billion 


ratios. 


contributions 


labor costs 


As in the case of direct wage increases 
since the war's end, the recent drive for 
xpanded pensions bears little relationship 
to the increase productivity. In fact, 
the demands for expanded private pen- 
as the recent wage targets 
announced by some of 
three times 
absorbed by 


as well 


1950 already 
labor groups, are 


what might be 


sions, 


two 
ss ot 


anded_ productivity 


I 
Since consumers are no longer accept 
ing goods or services at any price because 
short the early post 

ther expansion of labor costs 

not offset by per man-hour 
is likely to lead to greater unemployment 


or urgent 


aves as 
war years, fur 


gre ater output 
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today rather than to the familias upward 


} 


as 


i 


the past Thus at 


, in which we are striving 


, 
and 


labor 


rk 


C¢ 


I 


between produc tive 


ing demand, these 


li 


costs would further 


outlook for busi- 
oyer contributions 


y 
i 


, in I ] - , 
iim higher current 


iployees there would be 


ossib lity or 


rh ( x pande d cx 


I 
onsumption. 


an offset to this decline 


penditures for per- 


second major area which requires 


CONSIGCT.< 


C1Of 


is the problem of 


y arising from 


$800 million was 
ompanies for an 
rrent target ol 
iVCrayve cm- 
ibove 

night pro 
billion of 


investment 


(This a 


rest rate 


$160 per worker 





wish, and there would still arise an al- 
most insatiable demand for riskless funds, 
if conservative investment programs of the 
past govern the allocation of these re- 
serves. The ultimate size of such reserves 
has led some to suggest expansion of so- 
cial security as a better alternative. But 
should private pension funds go exclusive- 
ly or primarily into riskless investment ? 
One might frankly inquire how “‘riskless”’ 
government bonds have proved to be for 
reserve purposes with their purchasing 
power today, in many instances, actually 
less than 10 years ago, even after inclusion 
of interest over a full decade. Is govern- 
ment sounder than the industry which 
forms its productive backbone? To carry 
the parallel another step, if private enter- 
prise cannot prosper and expand for lack 
of venture capital or risk funds, is not th 
whole reserve approach more fictitious 
than real ? 

Perhaps an unanticipated salutary out 
come of this pension drive, then, may be 
an enlarging market for private equities 
Labor itself might be persuaded to join 
with management in allocating a substan 
tial proportion of such funds for equity 


purchases. A set asid« of en as little 


as 10 to 20 per cent of the ann ial incre 
ment would provide a much needed ex 
pansion in the flow of funds into risk 
securities. Such a program might also 
] 


r 1s 


stimulate competition for reserve func 
by sellers of fixed obligations, within as 
well as outside government confines 

r Employees, Chamber of Con 

rk 5, N. Y. April, 1950. 92 pag 
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Office Management 


A Survey of Company Filing Practices 


DEFINITE TREND toward shorter re- Such savings are by no means limit 
| 


CULit 


periods for records—estab rge companies. Proportionate t 
an examination of company tions have Deen n ade by companies rang 
needs centralized files with low-cost size down to the ry small 
storage for necessary but infrequently used he survey 


use of specn controls for olutions tha ill fi é om 
for preventing the creation of unnecessary gard Size 
records was revealed in a recent Dartnell 


of the filin 


QO 
ad 


no u 
records, and the 


’ 
pro edures of 2355 


R ae 
otner me thods tron 


stoicn, or 


res} onsibil 
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and authority for the records 


It was generally agreed by the surveyed 


program 


ompanies that no records program can be 


administered until this ques- 


successfully 


tion is answered—-and answered correctly 


Few of the companics felt that records 
administration is a top management fun 
is a conviction, however, that 
or th 


es some form of over-all control. It 


tron, there 


problem is such that it 
than one 


theretore, be not more 


step re moved from top management which 


snouid 


ilone should make the policy decisions 
Many 
zational problem by using the committec 
This group is typically mad 

en from all the important divi 


ompantes have solved the organ 


company and is empowered 
retention schedules 
direct the 


classifying, filing, 


selective 
and to various 
tne work in 
microfilming, and destruction of 


Much of the 


1 methods analyst 


routine work is 


handled by 


was practically unanimous agree 


| 
among survey respondents that no 
| housecleaning should begin until 


reasonably accurate survey has been 


* re ds 


This inventory 


con 


physically counting th 


himno 
PAliaRe 


' aT : 
s and all other 


which ntain records: the 


utaDle form 


is finished, the re 


tk assume nore manage 


ns. The National Records 
yuncil has compiled figures 


that about 35 per nt 


ompany s records can be 


estroyed after tl al 


ippraisal of its findings 
be transterred from the 
less Cx] 


ent must be retained in the office 


ensive storage area: 


urrent operation needs: only 10 
nt need to be retained indefinitely 

A re ords 
idvantages: It 

Helps decide the 
zation problem 


inventory brings additional 
discloses duplt ations: it 
central)zation-decentral 
and 


needed before the question ot 


provi les facts 
microfilm 
ng can be wisely answered 


} +f 


The first major bene he reorgan 
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ization of the filing department do not 
appear until the first batch of records 
The 


same series of decisions which led to this 


that 3) per cent are tossed out 
step also resulted in policies affecting the 
company s remaining records—what shall 
be kept, for how long, and where. In 
other words, a retention schedule has been 
developed. The retention schedule should 
reflect the legal and operating needs ot 
the company. Contributors are frequently 
warned against the indiscriminate adop- 
tion of another company s retention s« hed- 
ule, even a company in the same industry 
as yours. Here's a typical approach to the 
problem of establishing a retention sched 
ule 

A. Consideration should be given to: (1) 
value 
opera 


possible future value; (2) legal 
(3) possible interference with 
tions; (4) relations with the public or 
ustomers; (5) relations with the gov- 
ernment and its agencies; (6) the prob 
lem and expense of replacement in cas 
* loss: (7) availability elsewhere of 
identical copies; (8) the extent to which 
the same lata Summarizes ofr is sum 
other records; (9) the de 
gree to which the 


tial details 


marized Dy 


record prov ide¢ Ss essen 


The records retention systems should be 
simple and flexible 

Che important elements affecting records 
preservation policies and the periods for 
records retention are: (1) the statutes 
(2) the regulations of the 
government and its agencies; (3) recog 


(4) sound bus: 


of limitations; 


nized historical value 

ness judgement 
Many firms found it necessary to have 
some coordination of the records adminis- 
trator (still the files supervisor in some 
ompanies) and the forms design depart- 
ment; records administration must not be 
limited in scope and operation to records 
disposition. To be fully effective, it must 
have control over forms design and re- 
lated activities. ‘This control two 
things: (1) It prevents making of un- 
necessary records and duplication of exist- 


does 


ing records. (2) By planning the event- 
they 
that the 
new forms are designed with sound rec- 


ual disposition of records before 


come into existence, it assures 
ords-management principles in mind: it 


also guarantees that the process of dis- 
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position will be as automatic as possible. 

Some of the other characteristics of the 
successful records programs surveyed wer« 
he attention given to the selection and 
training of files personnel, and the as- 
signment of adequate space, light, and 


From Cutting Filing Costs (Report No 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill 


equipment to the hling department 
Training for most of the surveyed com- 
panies consisted of a course based on a 
home-made filing manual and on-the-job 
instruction from the supervisor or one of 
the experienced indexers. 


590), The Dartnell Corporation, 4660 


1950. 54 pages. $7.50 


Pointers for Cutting Office Costs 


HE RESEARCH COMMITTEE of the Na- 
Tica Office Management Association 
made a comprehensive survey at the be- 
ginning of World War II to promote 
conservation and the elimination of waste 
in the office as a contribution to the war 
effort. Presented here are some excerpts 
from the report of that survey, involving 
practices that have permanent applica- 
bility. 

The conservation and waste-elimination 
practices: reported on have been used 
effectively by firms included in this survey. 
They have been grouped under logical 
headings and constitute a practical check 
list for use by individual companies 

A number of economies are possible in 
paper utilization. 

L. Stationery 

a. Provide half-size stationery for short 
letters, memorandums, etc. By running 
the letterhead across the short dimension 
rather than the long dimension, about 50 
per cent more writing surface is secured 

b. Eliminate extra file copies of corre- 
spondence, where practical 

c. Use small printed letterheads instead 
of multigraphing regular letterheads. 

d. Appraise the need for all duplicated 
discontinue any not fully 


| 


naterial, and 
ustified 

e. Control closely the number of copies 
of duplicated material prepared. Elimi- 
Run off in smaller quan- 
minimiz¢ 


nate Over-runs 
tities and more frequently to 


waste 
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f. Centralize responsibility for approval 
of all duplicating work with authority to 
prescribe quantity, size, and quality of 
paper to be used. 

g. Reduce size of stationery. By reduc- 
ing its letterheads from 814 x 11 to 8x 
10 inches and buying mill runs of paper 
to accommodate the new com- 
pany saved 13 square inches of paper on 
each of 7,000,000 sheets. 

4. Eliminate cover memorandums for 
transmittal of self-explanatory material. 
A notation directly on the material may 
serve in place of a separate routing tab 
or memorandum 

7. Use obsolete or spoiled paper and 
forms with a blank side for scratch paper, 
second sheets, rough drafts, etc. Em- 
ployees can be trained to save much of the 
material that normally finds its way into 
the waste basket and use it for scratch- 
paper purposes. A folder on each desk 
is an effective way of assembling this 

j. Where practicable, adopt the proce- 
dure of endorsements on the original let- 
ter rather than writing a separate reply 
This has special application to internal 
orrespondence 


size, one 


2 Envelope S 

a. Eliminate envelopes for internal and 
intercompany mail. Where master en 
velopes are used, enclosure envelopes 
should not be necessary. Confidential let- 
ters can be folded and stapled or fastened 
with a small label 

b. On intercompany 


mail, leave 








may be re-used 
maximum use Of messenger 
Some companies use 


as 50 trips 


, , 
topes UNS« aled so (ney 


Make 
or chain envelopes 
these tor as many 

d. Consolidate in one envelope all mail 


tor one destination 


ction and 


progran a justifica 


orm 


every COP) o! 


Standardize and iplify on the 
physical specifications to. reduce waste in 
icties 


FM and minimize Val 
control of all 


Establish entralized 


i forms 


Make use oO! on 


ywnaton runs in 


rorms 


iv’ 


Use blank back of obsoleze forms for 
purposes. 


backing wher 


} 
pe sub- 


irdboard 


possible. Side banding :nay 
any torm prints £ orders 


mimeograph paper for all office 


ribbon. One company using combination 
ribbons uses the red section for all inter- 
nal correspondence as a means of equaliz- 
ing the use. 
b. Turn one-color ribbons at intervals 
to ensure full use. 
Wind ribbon completely on one 
spool before leaving at night. 
2. Pencil 
a. Replace wooden pencils with me- 
chanical pencils to secure longer service 
». Use pencil lengtheners for wooden 
pencil stubs. 
Keep pencil 
Dull and inethcient sharpeners chew up a 


sharpeners repaired 


lot of pen ils. 


ry , 
ruoodey VanNds, 


i. Remove and re-use all clips, pins, 


rubber bands, and other fasteners trom 
naterial before filing, and from all mate 
al weeded trom files 

b. Replace clips and pins with 
Staples use tar less metal 
economies in the 


and 


staples 


Following are some 


use otf office machines, furniture 
‘ y ryvryy r 
equipment 


s| ake an 


achines and 


inventory of all 
to establish loca 
t10n ind extent 

Set a tral pool from which 
} 


DOrTOW 


Uy 
lepartments 
inds and part time 


tice is followed quite frequently 


' ; 


to meet peak de 
This 


requireme nts 
with 


D 
typewriters 
}. Standardize and sin plity varieties ol 


otfice machines, furniture, and equipment 


] 
; 


pro 

il equipment 

saving of ap 

innual machine 

n its order entry 

Anothe r con 
ot $5 000 


pany 


1 $3,000 in labor 


il s analysis pro 
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employing self-service or service on call 


have changed over to service contracts, 
sometimes at additional net cost. This is 
onsidered justified to permit longer use 
and reduce service interruptions 

6. Instruct all employees in the proper 
care and use of furniture, machines, and 
equipment 

7. Inventory all partly used file cabinets 
ind partly filled drawers as a basis for 
reassignment and reallocation of equip- 
ment, 


Following are some suggested labor 


<onomies 

1. Schedule work and consolidate func 
tions to eliminate idle time. 

» Eliminate 
routine operations through time studies 

3. Develop flow-of-work and process 
harts by a planning department to elimi- 
tate backtracking and superfluous opera- 


unnecessary mouons in 


trons. 
i. Develop a flexible staff that can be 

to meet peak loads. 

Fr I Text 

M ROBINSON 


shifted 


f Ofice Management 


(revised). 65 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc 


5. Provide additional time clocks to 
avoid congestion and delay in both enter- 
ing and leaving the office. 

6. Provide sate and healthful working 
conditions to minimize lost time due to 
S1C kness and accidents 

Require justification and prior ap 
proval for all overtime. 

There is no secret about saving money 
It is largely a matter of habit, just as con 
tinued good work is a matter of habit 
Over two hundred years ago an American 
named Benjamin Franklin told the world 
how to get rich. The fundamental philos- 
ophy of Poor Richard can be stated in 
four words: Waste not, want not. Though 
it is difhcult to measure the savings effect- 
ed through such measures as the forego- 
ing, one definite result of such efforts 
reported by many executives is an increas- 
ing cost-consciousness on the part of com- 
pany personnel. And this is a certain first 
step toward greater economy. 

By WILLIAM H. LEFFINGWELL and EDWIN 
New York, 1950. Third 
$5.00 


edition 


page Ss 
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Handling Lateness and Absenteeism of Salaried Employees 


rO GET A CURRENT PICTURE of the practices of representative companies in the New 
York area in handling the problem of lateness and absenteeism of salaried employees 
the New York Personnel Management Association recently surveyed its membership on 
the subject. Presented below are the principal findings of the survey 

Replies to the survey were received from 141, or 47 per cent, of the companies in 
the Association, representing approximately 250,000 salaried employees in the metr 
politan New York area 

Attendance records are maintained by 97 per cent of the respondents; most companies 
maintain them for each employee and summarize them by departments. Detailed 
responses were given by 56 firms as to why analysis of reasons for absence was helpful 
Typual comments were 


Revealed “marginal” workers 


Imlicated w ] 


ere supervision was lax 

Permitted corrective measures for unjustihed absences 

Uneovered unhealthful working conditions 

Enabled medical department to function more effectively 

Reduced number of one-«lay absences 

Showed effect of poorly ventilated and crowded conditions and excessive overtime 
record 

Revealed physically unfit 

Highlighted effects of good administration 


Approximately 80 per cent of the survey respondents require some or all of thei 
employees to report their starting time 
Most companies have specific controls for handling unexcused lateness, usually tater 
views to determine reasons, and reprimand and discharge if habitual. Except when 
lateness is excessive, few companies employ punitive measures such as docking pay 
temporary layoff, demotion, or requiring employees to make up time 
None of the respondents immediately discontinue salary payments when employees 
Sixty-four firms continue salary for specific periods of time as established 


ditional 23 indicated similar arrangements based on length of 


ntinue salary for indefinite periods of time based o 


ce, previous record of attendance and punctuality 


sition and performance rating. and estimat luratior 
ninants 
nations are ed | 2 hrms. Fifty-two companies 


and 69 require medic ari after illness: 55 offer free 


nediate tamily is granted by 94 pe 
usually granted in such instances 
r weddings, births, or illness in the immedi 
and 42 of these companies 
nployee’s previous attendan 


tors, as are le 


maternity 


without pay 


about $70 


ment 


lik ! 
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Personnel Management 


Realistic Approach to Supervisory Communications Needed 


HE OTHER DAY I received a letter from 
a supervisor who mentioned some basic 
philosophies of Karl Marx 


on epts in tne 
correctly and 


ind Adam Smith. He 
ation—such words as 
There was no 


used 
without affect “casti 
gated’ and “‘confiscatory 
striving to make this an erudite epistle 
He discussed a real down-to-earth foreman 
to find the answer to 
urrent His letter cli- 
maxed a series of observations I have been 
making that the educational level of su 
is much higher than in the 


problem, and tried 


worker attitudes. 


rvisors tOdda\ 
past 
education does the average 


There can be no 


How much 
supervisor today have? 
definitive answers unless you use personal 
If you go into your plant to 
probably couldn't 
omplete facts Employment records, un 
‘ss very carefully kept, are not completely 
In many cases they do not show 
supplementary education. None of them 
the reading level of super 


mtervicws 


tind out, you get the 


realistic. 
indicate what 
isors is as a result of informal education 
Analysis of our plant records shows that 
f our supervisors have some 
education. Of this number, 


per cent have completed at least the 
third year of high school and 11 per cent 
or technical school 


nave had some olleg« 


work 

At a power plant in the South, we find 
that out of a total of 229 supervisors, 48 
nen and two women have college degrees, 
ind 169 at least three years’ high school 

In a Meadville, Pa., plant, 50 per cent 
yt the supervisors are high school gradu- 
ites. Of this number, 25 per cent attended 
One supervisor out of every three 
is taking an extension course. The fact 
that Meadville is the home of Allegheny 


College may account for this high per- 


lege 


entage taking college courses 
Some years ago Opinion Research Cor- 
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poration found that 22 per cent of fore- 
men had grammar school only; 56 per 
cent had high school and trade school 
training and 22 per cent had college, 
either completed or in part. 

Probing this educational 
naturally leads to the next 
What is the scope of the supervisor's 
reading interest ?’ 

Incontrovertible evidence from a num 
ber of polls reveals that supervisors today 
are keenly interested in current events, 
our national problems, economics, dangers 
of socialism, and foreign affairs. Spot 
over the radio or in newspapers 
whets their appetite. But they want to 
understand how day-to-day events shape 
up to affect the future—their companies 
their own jobs 

Supervisors have an insatiable hunger 
to be informed about their own company’s 
problems. Too often, though, management 
brushes them off with indetinite informa 
tion. They want specific answers to such 
questions as: Who are our competitors ? 
What is the effect of foreign competition ? 
How much inventory have we on hand ? 
W hat percentage of the total cost does 
labor represent ? 

They need help in tech- 
niques. Right now the emphasis is on 
discipline and quality They want to 
raise their sights to understand such indus- 
trial engineering principles as time study, 
job evaluation, work simplification, sta- 
tistical quality control, departmental lay- 
outs, handling paperwork 

To balance the diet, human relations 
has a stimulating appeal to supervisors. 
But the foreman today wants his human 
served with a_ psychological 

doesn't want to know how 
people act—he has evidence of that on 
the job every day. He doesn't want to be 
told what to do—he’s probably done it 


background 
question, 


news 


supery isory 


re lations 
sauce He 
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| ] 
But it will be to no avail today unless o 


ommunications to supervisors are slanted 
to build prestige. The subtle assumption 
that the supervisor understands manage- 

problems and management language 


far more effective weapon than clout 


doomsday ng him with a club 


April 
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Points to Remember in Making a Wage Survey 


By KEITH DAVIS, Associate Professor of industrial Relations 


The University of Texas 


A WAGE SURVEY requires considerable 
planning, organizing, and analysis. It 
presents many pitfalls and problems. As 
most personnel techniques, minor 
oversights can into 
The 
sight details is intended to help the 
survey administrator keep on the right 
track. The check list is not a procedure; 
it should be used along with a general 


WwW ith 
snowball serious 


troubles following list of “over- 


plan of procedure.* 


Planning the Survey 


The following questions should be con- 
sidered in planning a wage survey: 

1. Do I know what I will do with the 
survey information; that is, what are my 
objectives? Objectives must be outlined 


before accurate policies and plans can 


ye made 
2. Am I requesting all the information 
have to make 


needed so that I will not 


a second request or end up with incom- 


plete information ? 

3. Am I requesting excess or useless 
This time 
participants Am |! 


embarrassing, o1 


information will waste my 


ind the survey time 


equesting unreasonable, 
confidential compctuitive information / 


he “2 w ; 
This will lose business triends 


i. Have I devised a code and procedure 
j 


1 , . 
firm mames and salary data con 


ecp 


her data only on the basis 


trom 


ptions 7” Job titles vary 


likely to be mis 


and are 


1 alone 
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6. Have I adequately described each 
job? A good job description is the key 
to a satisfactory wage survey. There is 
some advantage to the uniformity gained 
by having each key job conform to the 
title and description in the United States 
Department of Labor Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles, if the dictionary descrip- 
tion really fits the job in question 

7. Have I selected an excess of key 
jobs so that I will still have a representa 
tive group even though some jobs are 
dropped during the course of the survey ? 
jobs may not occur frequently 
enough to be tabulated; others may have 
conditions them to be 
unrepresentative. 

8. Do key jobs represent the entire 
of skills and tunctional groups, 
janitor to toolmaker, from office 
to shop, and from union organized to 


Some 


unusual causing 


range 


from 


unorganized 4 

9. Do the key jobs lend themselves to 
clear, concise des riptions so that they may 
aid comparison and understanding? Since 
the job description is the backbone of the 
a complicated description may 


survey, 
lead to an improper comparison. 

10. Are the key jobs the older and more 
stabilized jobs in the community, because 
marks 


community 


such jobs are usually the bench 


of the wage structure in the 


or industry 4 
Ll. Have I excluded any key jobs with 
nusual but temporary wage influences 
h as an extreme shortage of workers? 
bs are not representative of the 
munity wage structure 
the selected, cooperating firms 
ive of my firm's 


Wape Om px 





} survey my 
competition 
npetition For 
cannot survey 
ust also sur 

and others wit 

if t labor 
Am I including 

The “25-25 formula 
jobs in 25 companics) is a 
medium-sized 


nough companics 
(25 
useful 


y jobs 7 
general rule for a single 
ompany to follow 

14. Am I secking adequate information 
such as overtime 


on Dase additions 


and holiday pay, and on non-wage factors, 


wage 


such as services, welfare plans and fringe 
msucs ¢ These itcms add considerably to 


( nly 
however, because 


cost itcms should 


wage 


be surveyed 


significant 
too much 
detail leads to confusion 

15. Will I use the 


than 


interview method 7 


takes more time a questionnaire, 


but the interview is likely to gather mor« 
and useful tnformation 
shall I make the sur 


make 


least twice 


accurat« 

16. How often 
vey ’ sor firms surveys every 
a year during 


A survey once 


month or at 

pe riods of unsettled wages 

or twice a vear is sufficient for normal 
onditions 

17. Am I coordinating the wage survey 

annual collective bargaining negotia- 

at the 


arefully 


survey will be 


inalyzed (but 


) in time for the bargain 
sessions with the union ? 


18. Have I 


lations as} ts of my 


onside red the employec 


For 
con 
know 


wayecs 


Wave survey 


cxample es have more 


pian wf they 
| ' 


ch with the 


, 
ersonnel policies of my 


t 


Y Have I sold members of top man 


compe titors 


the fun 


pement on 


wae ryvc' | 


No 


Gathering the 


ata 
thering wage data. th 


ters ¢ A 


2. Have I made a definite appointment 
and estimated the time I will need so that 
the cooperating firm will be prepared ? 

3. Have I forwarded preliminary in 
structions in advance and given the co- 


operating firm time to prepare the data? 


a. If using have I mailed 
it ahead of time so that the recipient has 
at least a week to prepare his answer 
If interviewing, have I previously mailed 
the employer a list of key jobs with in 
will be 


a gue suuonnaire, 


structions so that he 


prepared for 
the interview 

i. If a questionnaire is used, have I sup 
plied two copies of each torm so that the 
reporting firm may keep a copy? Many 
survey administrators thoughtlessly over 
look this point. 

5. Have 
ployers a copy of the survey in apprecia 


I promised cooperating cn 


their « ooperation 


mntervicwcrs 


tion of 
6. Are my 
act courteously and appreciatively ? 


instructed to 


The 


survey is a matter of mutual cooperation 


not a formal business transaction or 
negotiation process 

Does the cooperating employer know 
want’? Are my 


what | instructions and 


interviews clear, concise, and complete 

8. Will 
rather than estimated rates or rate ranges 
should be disre¢ 


employer may 


| 
I insist upon actual rates paid 


Inaccurate information 
i’ irded 


estimate that he has 30 machinists averag 


For example, an 


$1.25 an hour; but upon in 
may 


$1.33 


ing “about 


vestigation the actual rates 


$1.30. with 


ave rape 
a median of 

9. Am I including in wages 
n kind 


payments 
such as meals and living quar 


standard conversion rate may 


be established, sin 


need to be firms 


many 
will not be able to estimate value of 
payments in kind 

10. Am I including in the interview 
port only that information which clearly 
ts the standards and definitions ? 
In the case of incentive, 


bonus workers, am | 


a pe riod of one 


) order to level out 


ta tor 
weekly 


Variations in income? 


Analyzing and Using the Data 


} fall —o P 
h as the following shoul 
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be considered in analyzing the wage data: 
Have I reviewed the data for incon 
ncies ¢ 
Have I considered disregarding un- 
usual extremes or incomplete data ? 
3. Have I reduced all wage data to the 
common denominator 
WwW ek, 


hour, stand 
month, or standard 
‘ar? A standard period of an established 


sam 
standard 
number of hours is essential to uniform 
For example 
$60 weckly 
Work 


two clerks may equally 


but one may be required 


while the 


44 hours for his $60. 


, 
ther works 40 hours 


Have I excluded irregular overtime, 


gular bonuses, and shift premiums 

the base wage ? 

Am I aware of the practical limita- 
my statistical techniques? For 

analysis 

that wages have increased 

no em- 


, | 
loyer has granted a base wage increase 


weighted average 


he iast survey, even fou gi 


aa 
would result 


iscs since tne 


from within-grade rate 
If I used 
analysis as the 
base 


ight be raising them unnecessarily high 


last survey. 


hie . 1 
weighted average solk 


ison for modifying my rates, I 


Am I presenting the analysis in the 


form possible consistent with 
Am I using 
comparative charts, graphs, and 
and de- 


Could I explain the 


npiest 
the objectives of the survey 
ibles, rather than voluminous 
d tabulations ? 
Its to an employee, as well as to a 
an? 


Do I know 


y rate 


chart the 
that it 
compare d with my 


how to com 


Structure so may be 
irm § on 


using community rates as 
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guide to judgment, rather than as the sole 


basis of action ? 


A survey only what my com 
petitors are doing, not what I 
lo. It cannot what 1s 


salary administration for my 


indicates 

spoula 
effective 
firm 


dictate 
Community rates 
tire wage situation 

ness to transportation 


do not express the en 
Such items as near 
are difficult to ex 

Such items as 
supervisory relations are 
though they are a 


press in wage terms 
harmonious 
dithcult to measure 


petitive factor 


In making any judgment regarding 


| am I giving due weight to em 


data, 
ployee services and indirect wage factors, 
such as rest periods, holidays, and welfare 
plans? Often the employee per-hour costs 
of these plans may be estimated as a fur 
ther guide to judgment; however, even 
costs be misleading 
from 
ige of employees, length 
ength of time covered by the particular 
yenefit. Further, when problems of em- 


ployment competition are 


when they arc 
such factors as 
yf service, and 


may 
variation 


subjex t to 


] 
i 
} 


being consid 
ered, value of the benefit to the e7 pioyee 
is the controlling factor, not cost to the 
Benetits are compara 
tively unpopular will not hold employees 


even though these benefits cost more than 


employer which 


those of ones competitor 


10. Am I analyzing the data in all 
ways? For example, in a city is 
a distinct difference between down 


, 
iserul 


and suburban rates or between one 


ol 


the city and the other? In which 
should | firm ? 
Am I toning down the tendency 
regard all 
If | 


tisfactorily, chances are that I will have 


group consider my 


figures as objective facts? 
an answer these many questions 
ett tive 


Wave survey 


he highest accident rat That's 


Conteren on Industrial 


ident s 

lose contact with opera 
his Dusiness c 
full 


of their insur 


rs) Support a 


ine Operations 


1 and busy 





Needed: Emotionally Mature Workers 


By DONALD A. LAIRD 


PECIALIST at ap] im. tory to determine the degre« 

half the adult | ul. ndividual stands on his own t 
States lacks mat t ; tatus as ¢ are some of the statements tron 
result of too much mothering, or father- righted inventory to determing 
ing’. OF inlaw eee ot young women s emancipation, 


Che busine nan needs employees who’ with the answers Dr. Sherman 


} i 


indicate the respondent has been 
I think mor 
Say than rw 


When I! 


*k ft 


Eve 


dauy 


= 
propapdDi 


sugyest to 


points that 


tion wit! 
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real interest in other people that, in 
other words, the emancipated woman is 
content to be alone, while the one who 
is less emancipated craves the security of 
others’ company. This would scem to indi- 
cate that the unemancipated girl would 
not be suitable for a one-worker office, un 
less there for her to visit with 


were time 


friends and relatives over the telephone 


Homesickness 


Pasteur went away to 


When 


school, at the age of 15, he 


Louis 
Was OVCI 
come with the despair of homesickness. It 
was the first time he had been away from 
home and the familiar smell of his father’s 
tannery. The 
cupied with his misery in the strange sur 


thin boy became so preo 
roundings that his father had to come and 
take him home 


Nostalgia,” the technical term tor 


homesickness, is derived from two Greek 
words meaning and “‘a return 

| ! re 
home.’ Homesickness can be painful, not 


just for a 15-year-old boy away from the 


pain 


pungent tannery [or the first time, but for 


grown people who have not matured emo 


tionally. Adults can feel as insecure and 


bewildered 


as children in a strange city 


new company and can become down 


from homesickness. There are 


had to giv 


any apabl« men who have 


ip good positions as branch managers be 
se of nostalgia tor the home town 
homesickness 


among beginning students by having ther 


Colleges try to prevent 


come a week early, when the ampus 


not as crowded and confusing. Activiti 
are planned so the newcomers will be kept 
busy almost every minute, have tun, and 
d with others. Yet. there ar 
two fron hundr | 


esick they have to give 


get acquaint 


always one ofr every 


} 


who dbeEcomMme sO hon 


. , 
r to scnool away trom hon 


7 , 
employees, especially those fron 
I 


town, are apt to Nave a sin 


I 

: , - 5 

pe iod of homesickness which slows 
| 


earning the job and harms morale 


raZZiny and pra al 1oke § Old-timer 


lay on beginners merely add 


Insé irit 
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the new worker is made well acquainted 


during his first couple of hours on the 
job with the small part of the plant wherc 
he will work. If the plant is large, a hur- 
ried tour through all of it will only make 
him feel more confused and insecure 


“official best friend’ also 


A sponsor or 
can prevent a feeling of loneliness. A 
more mature worker—not 
] 


older, but emotionally mature and poised 


necessarily 


is a real help in starting a new man 
right. If now em- 


ployee indicated he has been dependent 


interviews with the 
ipon a parent, the sponsor might be a 
the interviews 
parent 


uy 
fatherly employee; but if 


have revealed hostility toward the 


as about one out of three do, the sponsor 


should be an employec who is the new 


mans own age. In the case of a new 


woman employee, when interviews have 


indicated she is the one out of three 


1 


with hostility toward her mother, her 


and her boss 


sponsor 


I 
should be a man 


permanent 


The individual who plans to go to an 


other city to work should prepare himselt 


for breaking home ties and adjusting to 
new surroundings. A few weeks befor 
a few overnight 


leaving, he might take 


ps to new plac es—-but without te lephos 


home on arrival to announce he is 


alive, for his parents might have to 


: ] 
should practice being 


be weaned too. He 


friendly and getting acquainted with new 


; r 


] 
mature CcCOpic; tf 
I ‘. 
ndependence and selt-decision. He 


i 


practice al 


ld begin to look forward to the new 
] possibl. 
it trom the library and Chamber o! 


ation, and learn as much as 


It might be a vood idea to 


the daily me wspaper of ti 


ation tor a month or so betor 


there and to write the company 


he is interested for copies of th 


yees newspaper Or mMapaZzin 


Becoming of Age Emotionally 


As we grow up, we constantly have to 


! 
pe rsonaltty 


habits and emotional! 


s with new ones. Outlook and 
D¢ adapted tO our at 


fe. otherwise we will not 





owning 1S appropriate in a rour-ycar- 

hy wants to gain attention, but not 
$y ar-old. Loyalty to a small gang 
¥s appropriate for the 13-year-old 
the +5 ycal old who 
and mixed 

n-ager to giggle 
and follow tads 


rson 


body will 
The de VC Lop 
noweve!r I 


t they 


help 
a mature 
Ing good models 
nve years older 
garded highly by 
tle better job than 
someone who has 


Make that 


envy tnos¢ 


pe rson a 


1 
qudail- 


Some young people make the mistake 
of trying to imitate a successful person 
three times their age. That is too wide 
a gap to cover, or to be desirable if it 
could be covered. After all, it is not ap- 
for the 20-year-old to take on 


propriate 
a 60-year-old deacon 


the personality of 
and grandfather. But it is appropriate for 
him to have the habits and outlook of a 
year-old married man who is going 
places in the world 
| Personality adjustment to frustrations, 
to advances in maturity 
ontinuous. It must be ever on-going. As 
from the world of children 
adults, 
should adult 
thwartings of life should make one 


status, 15 


one grows 


into the world of one s emotions 


also become Frustrations 


in 
forward to the next level, not back- 


1 
1 ! 
LOOK 


ward to the bygone years of childish de- 
pendence and bodily comfort-seeking. 
The sixtyish woman is fooling no one, 
not even herself, when she dresses sweet- 
acts kittenish. She has put 


sixteen and 


her emotional development in reverse 


gear. It is as dangerous to run emotions 
backwards as it is to drive an automobile 


backwards 


‘Rules of Conduct’’ Keep Strike Losses Low 


with management througl 


ut least 
Employ« 
example 


workers fail 
strike rs 


enemies 


sample toy 


lone 
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Vacations—Mass vs. Staggered 


WHICH WOULD BE BETTER for your plant—mass or staggered vacations’ It's probably 
too late to change your plans for this year, but now is a good time to get set for next 
season—when the problem is fresh in everyone's mind. The check list below will help 
you weigh the pro's and con's 
Some advantages presented by mass vacations are 
Using the slack season to close the plant for paid vacation period can help 
avoid the unpleasantness of seasonal Jayofts 
Capacity operation is easier for 50 weeks of the year. Efficiency isn't cut by 
vacation absences 
Extensive repairs, equipment installation, and inventory-taking can be done 
luring the vacation without slowing output or causing Jayoffs 
Work can be scheduled without allowing for employees on vacation 
All workers are treated the same. This simplifies the foreman’s job of sched 
uling vacations, and the accounting department's job of issuing vacation pay. It also 
stops complaints of unfairness 
Some advantages of staggered vacations aré 
Continuous deliveries to regular customers, and all normal services, are possi 


ble the year round. Interruption might play into competitors’ hands 


New orders can be accepted at all times and completed on schedule 


Rapid processing of perishable goods on hand is assured 
Employees have a wider choice of vacation time 


Good 
facilities is spread more evenly 


community relations are preserved. The load on recreational and travel 


Among the disadvantages of mass vacations 
The expense of closing the plant down and of reopening it two wecks lates 
may be high 
Some maintenance operations i t must be kept going even 
while the plant is closed. Don't forget their cost 
You might miss some busine And some customers may be inconvenienced 
Neu employees not eligible for vacations will lose income during the shut 
down—unless you can find work for them in the plant 
Employees may not like to have vacation periods fixed for them 
Following are some of the disadvantages of staggered vacations 
Production may slow down because of operation with a reduced labor forc 
Bottlenecks may be created by the absence of even a few people—particularly 
in small plants or in departments with small staffs where the effect of absences is felt 
more strongly 
Poorer supervision and short-range planning may result when an assistant 
takes over during the key man’s vacation 
Costs can vun high for training temporary replacements and for overtim 
work made necessary by vacation cuts in the workforce 


loun B. Benner in Fe fanagement and Maintenance 
————_- <> —_ - -———_- 


THE AMERICAN WORKER'S No. 1 death hazard, measured from the standpoint of poten 
tial working years destroyed—<considering the normal working period to extend fror 
age 20 to age 65S—is a fatal accident, despite the fact that the national death rate fro 
heart disease is 41/, times that from accidents. In 1945, 89 per cent of the deaths due 


to heart disease occurred among persons 50 years of age or over, the average age being 
67.6. In.sharp contrast, the average age of death from accidents was 45.8. Thus fatal 
accidents cut off 1,751,000 working years, or 12.6 per cent of the mythical total work 
ing years cut off by all causes of death. Heart disease, on the other hand, accounted for 


the loss of 1,684,000 working years » per cent of the total. Cancer accounted for 


7.5 per cent; tuberculosis nephritis, 3.1 per cent; and cerebro vascular 
liseases, 3 per cent 


Fron n address 
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dividends tor both sa 


ari 


An Arbitrator Speaks on the Use of Reported Awards 


labor cases 
What 
and 
in 


ISIONS in 
dead 


Said in 


RBITRATORS DEC 
ire no longer 


irbitrators have 


ISsues 
the 
why they have are 
(1) negotiating the right kind of a bat 


past 


said it vital 


) 


gaining contract, (2) drafting appropriate 


particu- 


lauses; (3) settling grievances, 


with reference to the 


role of the 
and shop steward; (4) 


arbitration case 


arly 


foreman prepar 
proving the 


ng and 

Properly evaluated and used, reported 
uwards can serve as a real stabilizing force 
and 
and 


yn the labor front. Management 


> | l 
nions present task 1s to know how 


reported awards as aids in all 


! 
colle 


when to use 


hases of the tive bargaining proc- 


‘ 
ess. Accomplishment of this job will earn 


} ; } 


the bargaining 
! 


ust b borne 


in mind that the arbi- 
opinion Of accompanying state- 
integral 


not 


reasons is deemed an 
The 
ls’ validity 


awards 
r, one is rendered. The 


the award 


opinion 1s 
to the In most 


labor ¢ howev« 


ASCS, 
trator s Opinion usually sets torth the 
ircumstances suf 

conten 
the and a 
offered by each. It 
hich led 


whi 
decision 


the major 


partie Ss. 


reasons 
late 
applicability 


situation, { 


and its 
support or distinguish 
rgument. Reported in 

kes available 


phases 


new minimum job rates 
of job comparability and prevailing mini- 
mums are then ot major importance Or 
the negotiations may concern a general, 
across-the-board In such 
cases, prevailing wage levels, the increases 
granted by competitors in the industry, or 
comparative benefits and working condi- 
are factors prime importance 
Reported awards, more and more, are 
supplying the necessary data. Arbitrators 
decisions in wage cases serve to keep nego 
tiating demands within bounds. They 
indicate to some extent the area of “‘prob- 
able” expectancy, within which the dis- 
puted issue will be settled by the parties 
themselves or determined by an arbitrator 


The questions 


Ww age increase. 


tions ot 


In this connection, an apt illustration 
of the value of reported awards is shown 
by an article appearing in the Columbia 
Law Review (Vol. 47, No. 6, September, 
1947). The article inquired into the fac- 
relied upon by arbitrators in deter- 
mining cases involving wage increases and 
wage rate adjustments. Numerous awards 
published in full text in Labor Relation 
Reporter (Bureau of National Affairs, 
Inc., Washington, D. C.) and Amertcan 
Labor Arbitration Award (Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York) were cited and analyzed 
The focal point of the inquiry was the 
reasoning of the arbitrator in arriving at 


tors 


his award 


The contentions and proof offered by 


and 
were grouped and discussed under th¢ 


management unions In Wage Cases 


following factors: (1) prevailing wage 


omparable jobs and 
cost of living; (3) 
workers’ productivity 
(5) ‘pat 
the 
parties con 
The 


reported awards indicated the weight and 


ror 


bargaining units 
the 
i) 


adjustments 


changes in 


to pay; ( 


wage and 


of wage increases. These are 
with which the 


major factors 


cern themselves in wage negotiations 
onsideration piven by arbitrators to the 


irties and proof under thes¢« 


arguments 


The article 


pe 


shows concretely how 


ractors 


iwards in labor cases, made available in 


a. a 
fext, can atd the parties in preparing 
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for and meeting demands in wage cases. 

Reported arbitration awards come into 
unquestionable practical use when the 
stage of reducing the parties agreement 
to written clauses has been reached. They 
annot, of course, take the place of expert 
attorney and counsel advice in drafting 
clauses which clearly show the parties 
intent. Their use and reference can, how- 
ever, aid the negotiator in meeting his 
responsibility. 

A striking illustration is afforded in 
the drafting of a provision allowing for 
the reopening of the contract during its 
term. From the number of such 
which arbitrators have been called upon 
to decide in the past, it is apparent that 
the parties pay scant attention to the draft 
ing of a reopening clause. Frequently, 
the clause merely states that the “‘question 
may be reopened. Do the par- 


Cases 


of wages 


ties mean that only “wage rates” may be 
negotiated upon? Do they have reference 


solely to a demand for a general wage 
increase? Can other “money benefit” pro- 
visions be reopened? In a number of 
reported cases, the question of what is 
meant by “the question of wages’ has 
been presented to arbitrators, with varying 
results. The arbitrator has been called 
upon to determine whether the parties in- 
tended the reopening clause to allow con- 
sideration of such matters as extension of 
the vacation and holiday schedules, insti- 
tution of group health and accident pro- 
grams, provision for rest-periods, estab- 
lishment of new minimums, adjustments 


of claimed intra-plant inequities, etc. 


Reported awards point up the necessity 
for explicitly stating the terms and condi- 
tions under which the right to reopen 
exercised. When and how often 
during the term? What do the parties 
intend as the effective or retroactive date 
»f any changes negotiated upon? What 


may be 


happens if the parties are unable to reach 
igreement after the contract has been re 
ypened? If agreement is not reached, 
in either party submit the matter to 
irbitration under the terminal arbitration 
lause in the grievance procedure? 


ing contract clauses, the nego 


tiator must constantly keep in mind the 
impact of the arbitration clause upon 
other substantive provisions. Ambiguous 
language may lead to conflicting interpre- 
tations. Then, the necessity of submitting 
the dispute for final determination to a 
third party, the arbitrator, arises. A party 
armed with a reported award used during 
the negotiating or drafting phases is better 
prepared to have its viewpoint sustained 
in the subsequent arbitration proceeding. 
As pointed out later, such awards are 
admissible as evidence, and may be found 
controlling by the arbitrator. 

The proper functioning of the griev- 
ance procedure established by the contract 
is the sine gua non of good labor rela- 
tions. Reported awards can be used to 
train and guide the parties in all the steps 
of the grievance machinery. They consti- 
tute the “case system’’ of instruction in 
industrial relations. In some measure, the 
classroom is transplanted to the shop, 
where, perhaps, it really belongs. All 
levels of management and union, from 
the foreman and shop steward to the 
front offices,” stand to benefit from an 
effective training program for the han- 
dling and adjustment of grievances. 

In preparing a case for arbitration, re- 
ported awards may help in sifting the 
essential facts from the unessential ones 
and in determining which arguments will 
have greater persuasive weight with the 
arbitrator. In marshalling the material 
evidence, attention is sometimes drawn to 
the relevancy of other contract provisions, 
which parties not infrequently overlook 
Thus, in preparing cases involving the 
interpretation or application of a disputed 
provision, the “introductory” and ‘where 
contract should not be 
“man 
the contract 


as’ clauses of a 
The 
agement’s rights’’ clause if 
Often the 
parties under a holiday or vacation clause 
may be clearly discerned from the 

clause or the 


disregarded same is true of a 


contains one intention of the 
mor 
wording of the ‘veterans 
seniority clause, which may set forth con 
ditions affecting length of service. Re 
ported awards on similar issues help in 
projecting an opponent's case, in check- 
listing mecessary items of proof, and in 
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determining the form of reliet or 


of the award that may be sought 


SOpe 


legal 


é 


In trying the case, there is no 
impediment to the introduction into evi 
dence of reported awards. They may b 
offered to and considered by the arbitrator 
as any other expert or opinion evidenc 
on the issue in dispute. Under the “com 
the arbitrator may receive and 
offered which in 
his judgment is material to the points at 
may aid him in reaching a fair 
As indicated above, the arbitra 
bound by another arbi 


mon law, 


consider any evidence 


issuc a id 
decision 
tor is in no Way 
decision. Yet, when it ts “in 
and the factual evidence is equally 


trator § 


point 
} 
i 


yalanced, the prior judgment can mean 
the difference between winning and losing 
the case 


Reported awards serve a dual purpose 
in proving the cas They 
to support contentions or to distinguish 
For the most part, the latter use 
Often only the pro- 
has taken the pains 
The respondent 
is thereby put He limits 
himself to aychallenge of the applicability 
of the precegent Usually he is confronted 
with it forghe first time at the hearing 
osition to analyze it fully or 


may be used 
them 
has been neglected 
claimant 
in point 


ponent of 
to find a case 


on the defensive 


He is in mm 
to meet itsSmateriglity with equally per 
A little research before 
f the gvailable material could 


Suasive argmnents 
the hearing 
ivoiged or overcome the 


have easil\s 


a report { award, 
weight as a prec 
(1) the 


rormer ASC, 


spec bar 
and 


is1ion Of award ren 





established by what is decided in referenc« 
Findings or con 
arbitrator's 


to the issue submitted 
clusions contained in the 
accompanying opinion, not material to the 
decision of the issue before him, are in 
the nature of dicta. They may be helptul 
in formulating contentions and supporting 
arguments. But, unless they relate directly 
to the point at issue and are essential to 
the ultimate award rendered, they will be 
accorded little weight. The arbitrators 
accompanying opinion should be tested by 
reference to the specific question or issue 
submitted to him. If, from the full text 
of the award, it appears that the arbitra- 
tors findings or conclusions are not ger- 
mane to the issue submitted, the precedent 
value of the case is proportionately weak- 
ened 

The full text of the award and accom- 
panying opinion of the case relied upon 
should be given the arbitrator. In this 
connection, a prior award relicd on as a 
precedent should be presented during the 
oral hearing. Then its applicability can be 
ascertained. The arbitrator's reaction to it 
is made known and if “in point,” a bur- 
den is placed upon the opposing party to 
meet its chalienge. This advantage is con- 
siderably reduced or lost if a precedent 
award is presented to the arbitrator for the 
first time in a post-hearing brief 

There is no “open sesame” to whole- 
some labor-management relations 
faith in making the contract, coupled with 
recognition of the mutual responsibilities 
of the parties thereunder, are the funda- 
mental Within this frame- 
work, reported awards and the acceptable 


( rood 


requisites 


principles which they enunciaté, properly 
used at the bargaining table and in pro 
ceedings before the arbitrator, can play a 
positive role today in industrial 


| forging 
} 
' 


wrmMony 


é ( Bureat 
D. C.). Vol 


1 a pungent message to its 


, , 
supervisory jODS in the 


promotion, retiren 
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Handling Post-Deadline News in the Employee Publication 


rHE PROBLEM OF MAJOR NEWS breaking after the deadline is one familiar at times to 
p iblications 
But what to do about it when the publication is a monthly newspaper for employees 
signed to carry all news about a major company—and, particularly, when the major 
ws is of the appointment of a new top management for that company ? 
This was the problem faced by Lever Brothers’ monthly tabloid newspaper, Lever 
of a new Chairman 


+ 


indard, when the May 3 announcement was made of the election 
the Board, President, Board of Directors and Chairman of the Executive Committee 
Lever Brothers 

The May issue of the newspaper had already been printed and was ready for mailing 
announcement was received. The issue already featured a major 
and plans of the new Lever House, the company headquarters 

on New York's Park Avenue 
nographies of the new company ofhcials to employees in the 

x Jack Barnes adopted tl 

pplement consisti an extra-long tabloid sheet was printed, carrying 


us method 


announcement, pictures, and graphies on one side. On the reverse side, which 


supplement was inserted in the magazine 


} 


lded down over the front cover 
€ paper's masthead and news headline on the management appointments 


sictures became available only the night before the announcement was to 


, 
f ncen 

public for next morning's papers ast engraving and press work, the sup 
nt was run off that night, folded and inserted in the already-printed paper and 
istributed to New York employees when tl arrived at work the morning of the 


blic announcement next day 

Air-mail shipments were made to th ver plant and office locations 
at they received the in the morning following the g 
ral newspaper stories 

Thus the company w management 
the news t employee ultaneously with the public, were supplemented 
tional n I the following day 

of the new headquarter 


story 


When a Man Retires... 


SHALL MANAGEMENT PREPARE its manpower, psychologically, for the “shock” of 
ent? After a key man has been retired, how shall management retain the benefit 
experi 1 counsel? Out of the returns on a questionnaire survey conducted by 
Sales Executives Club of New York for the Committee on Retirement of Sales Per 
nel, these two questions emerge to challenge American management 
After some 10 years of operation, many retirement plans are maturing; and increasing 
re being dropped from the ranks of ; ‘ l. Thu 
ind economic in 
nt doing 


onclusions of A. J. Wood and Company, which cooperated with 


mmittee in tabulating and analyzing the SEC’s questionnaire returns: ‘There is 


ological preparation for retirement in existence today. Vi 
I iddition te iding pension plan 


their fi 


ittention given to the older men in 
help them overcome the psychological bstacle of fearing their advance in 


ive 


and to keep their productivity high. Only a little more than one-third of the re 
yndents said they do give such special attention to the older men 


In addition to a lack yf psychologi il preparation for retirement and 





nen, there is truly an enormous waste of experience 
Only about one-fourth of our respondents said that their 
s and salesmen as advisers or in special jobs for 


get down to percet 
if SEC-« 
per cent plan t 


Th AVCTé 


atest proportion 


gnt per 


Plan to Boost Cancer Education 
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Trends in Industry -Wide Bargaining 


BARGAINING and, 
bargain- 
influence 


NDUSTRY-WIDI more 


recently, multiple mployer 
ing is having a protound 
upon our socio-economK philosophy The 
historical development of these two pow 
erful mass unit groups has extended over 
many and the significance ts such 


that the thoughttul student of labor-man- 


years, 


agement relations must early recognize th 
danger involved if certain trends continu 
Industry-wide and area-wide bargaining 
are volutionary something 
like this: A union su 
It will add 

industry 
ganize the bulk of en ployers in the indus 
In the 


n recov 


ail 


proc esses 
ceeds in organizing 
another company in 


the same Gradually, it will or 


first stages, th 


tion. The next 


security Achievement of 


union concen 

objective 

this 
| , 

tOOK I im the past, nas 

opportunity pre 

or holding elections on 

snHop Df to 


Nhaving Deen Sst essful in YY out 


negotiations The 


ases, present employ rs with a 
hurdle 
- 


1ally In 


nology 


to vet ove! 


relation 


yrganized and a con 
patterns on 

| 1 
vc Little Dy iit 


wit 
iil ( 


guidan 


Grad 
o lighten its 


1 
resoiving 


ontra 


which 

pos upon smaller 
works the oth 

: 


or medium-sized 


into Mak 
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the bargaining table, and these concessions 
in turn are used by the union in negotiat- 


with larger companies The same 1s 


with respect to wage increases, base 
minimum starting pay, hiring rates, 
like 


and the 


The next stage in  stabilization—and 


one close to the time when a demand will 
be made for industry-wide bargaining 
of the operation of the contract 
through the grievance procedure, through 
the establishment of uniform arbitration 
lauses, and finally through the selection 
who by reason of his 


of one arbitrator 


xperience and knowledge of similar 


roblems becomes the adjudicator of dis 
putes which arise throughout the industry 
over contract 


ites often arise 


tation of similar clauses, decisions 


uniform, and a patt rn develops 


this juncture, a portion of the indus 


companic De be pins 


isually the larger 
akness in bargaining as 


ognize its W 


1 
ompanies, as against the well-or 


é 


SI Lic 


ganized union negotiating team backed up 
by well-staffed research de partments Em 


ployers then begin to think about bargain 
ng in groups. Freque ntly bargaining will 
be very informal, with the representatives 


several companies sitting down, ex 


from 


hanging information, and interposing a 


front in negotiation. It these en 


are in same area and subject 


mployment conditions and similar 


pay, this tenden y to draw to 


or self-protection 1s greater Along 


IcT companics m™ 


this ime the smal 
nified bat 
panies If the 
area, tor re 
idmittance 
they are groupe n 
frequently rorms anotnect 
its stabilization unit 


same Dect 
Ipanies tney Me 
i 
ISINESS, 


| 
rrequently 


compant S 
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ver, being made up of Decentralization and the pioneering ex 
situation as they pansion in new areas is the lifeblood ot 

contracts that are our economy. The application of rigid 

, é each having wage patterns throughout an industry 
establishing different stops such decentralization. The unions 

the union seeks to keep its are fully aware of this. For example, 
recognizing in the 1930's, the rubber industry began 

employers, to migrate from Akron. In 1937 the 

union levied moneys for the alleged put 

ose of organizing the hinterland—2/, 
ents trom each member; 1945, cents 


t 


bargaining or in mul- Actually, the objective was not the organ 

ployer association bargaining. For ization of the hinterland but an endeavor 
empioyers benefit from equaliza to secure a return of the rubber industry 
irgaining power, simplification to Akron In recent years, we have 
lations for individual com Operation Dixie’ by the Textile Work 
responsibility on the part rs Union of America, which its currently 

nore secure ; secking 4 cents per man for this purpose 

Another important consideration for a 


healthy economy is a healthy rate of new 


business. New business frequently starts 
with small capital It must pay wages on 
he basis of the prevailing rate in the 
favorable r mmunity Industry-wide bargaining 
bargaining or tends to accelerate the death rate of small 
specially it iployers and to have a deterrent effect 


ears usually nt birth rate. It promotes monopoly 


I 
union. The hands of well-established bus: 
h they nesses, which tends to consolidate and 


’ 7 | 
ploy merge these smaller companies. Marginal 
esolve produ ers are minated and ompetition 


the pro ess is the 

that ever-increasing labor costs, based 

pon stabilization and alleged ability to 
are passed on to the onsumer 1n 
increases. A company and an it 

try adjust to the wage, rathe: than 
wage adjusting to the company or 

the situation in which the industry finds 
tself. The traditional influence of the 
labor market has but little effect on price 
Supply and demand adjust to price rather 
than price to supply and demand. This 
produces inflexibility, thwarts the opera 


tion of the economic laws produced by 


our system of private enterprise and rre¢ 
1] 


rofound economy, and inevitably results in con 
market area sumer exploitation 


normal flow Monopoly tends to develop because we 


low have two great monopoly forces at work 


larger and larger companies meeting 


irger and larger unions. This produces 
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a state of monopoly capitalism which is a 
way-station to socialism. To the degree 
that monopoly forces attempt to work 
against the public interest, the government 
in time will be forced to act. Coordina- 
tion of wage demands in the several areas 
which upsets the’ traditional local 
labor markets will, I believe, in 
be declared against the public interest, 
since by this device labor is in effect creat- 


arca 
time 


ing a monopoly position which is the same 
as though competitive plants in an indus- 
try were to agree upon a common price 
policy. Collusive price fixing is contrary 
to public policy and is a violation of the 
anti-trust law. The influence of powerful 
unions tends to fix costs and, by exerting 
such influence, tends to fix prices in the 
same manner. If industry-wide bargaining 


By Hiram S. HAL! 


Mechan Cal 


continues, with a powerful union on one 
hand and a powerful employers’ associa 
tion on the other hand—one stabilizing 
wages and the other stabilizing prices 
two forces will merge in an attack on the 
consumer which is contrary to public in 
terest. A grave question is raised as to 
what the public interest is under the im- 
pact of these forces, and this in time will 
lead to governmental intervention. 
Unions and employers are beginning to 
recognize the necessity for bargaining for 
wages and cost benefits in the local areas. 
The great growth of these area bargaining 
groups indicate that collective 
bargaining must be and is being carried 
on with due consideration and restraint 
in the light of the local employment mar- 
kets and local wage characteristics. 
December 1019:4 


seems to 


Engineering 1949 p 


Labor Monopolies—What to Do About Them 


IN YOUR DEALINGS WITH UNIONS, you can help 


Right at the start 


passive support to the 


frank self-analysis is in order 
accumulation and abuse of power by labor. If 


curb the growth of labor monopoly 
Some employers have given active or 


you are among 


this group, it would be well to re-examine your reasons and recheck their soundness 


The most important thing you can do is demonstrate that good labor relations don't 


grow in an atmosphere of “big stick’’ union tactics 


] Impr ve iocal wnION relalions 


international union officers or policies 


This is a 


must, regardless of troubles with the 


You have the opportunity and the obligation to 


gain and hold the respect of your workers by keeping good relations despite outside 


influences 


your workers informed of what's going on all the time 


K 


inadis 


worker has a family, and friends 


¢ 
2 If p {siDle say Oonul 4) oF 


benefits, but you can also count on some 


steer clear of plans to fx the same 
locality, or region 
industry-wide 


absence of formal 


wide or regional bargaining, make sure you 


thing that goes on 


3. Resist pattern bargaining. But do it on 


lyzed your problems so that you have 


When business is good, there will probably be times when you 


sfactory settlement for you 


specin terms at issuc its still a Rood 
ining known 
1. Wate! 

invone cise mor 

Detter terms at £1 


the beginnings of 


dD 
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ep the 


area-wide 
first-class headaches 


contract 


agreements 


A significant part of your job will have been accomplished if you only keep 


Don't too, that the 


forget, 


community informed as well 


You 


It's a good idea also to 


bargaining may get some 


expiration date for the entire industry 


This is one way to invite pressure for patterned settlements, in the 


If you are already involved in industry 


voice is heard—take an interest in every 


1 factual basis. Make sure you have ana 


the basis for sound and intelligent resistance 


an see clearly that the 


Even when you feel you can go along with 


a to make your objections to pattern har 


es providing that the union won't gi 
or will grant vou the san 


bargaining that giv 





matters within the industry or area are particularly likely 


If you voluntarily agree, without notable and sincere objec 


-duced workweeks, reduced production schedules, or other sys 


prices up, you may find yourself in trouble as a vio 

yf union activity which the courts have found 

nan Act. Where the employer cooperates with the union 
ay be guilty 


say ‘don't agree to 


egardless of whether you 


this is a major 


an destroy 


Health and Welfare Provisions of 18 Companies 


»rovides for such fringe benefits as life 


mployers faced with the job of setting 
find out beforehand what patterns are 
staff has studied the social insuranc« 
one that e i real giant 


ty of health and lfare plans contain 


hree ways { h employee ts 
upation, sex, et ample American 
varies with length of service. Ex 
$500 to $1,500, depending on length 
Example: Bethlehem Steel computes 


iltiplying 1,780 hours by his standard 


ompanicd 
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Statistical Quality Control Can Cut Costs 


techniques you show, on a day-in, day-out basis, was 98 
| 


per nt etmcency. 


Ns pe ting only 
and still f 100 


pe r ispection Was not 


‘ = | 
nsurance, t¢t ! was possiDi¢ 


| i miel 
al quality ontrol mignt be as 
or better. We stopped reaching tor 


} 


nattainable moon of perfection and 


realistically our own 

error. How could we 
al minimum 7 
quality control 


stuion Was 





It was ne to take some of the 
‘ 
burden off final inspection Apparently a 


sO many 


essary 


stand looking at just 
As the proportion of defec- 


man Cali 
bad 


tives in 


units 
reases, the quality of inspection 
becomes rapidly worse 


Theretore, routine was in- 
cluded in the production 


This 


to assembly, fewer bad 


mspection 
t 
assembly 


fewer bad 


and 
workers’ cycles meant 
parts were sent 
assemblies were sent to final inspection 

Qut of our pe ne there developed 
three basi rules 

1. The 
methods is in a department that already 


try out statistical 


; 


best place to 


has a good production record 


Statistical quality control methods 
should first be used in parallel with exist- 
ing They should not 


repla e or interfere with them 


No 


technique 1s 


imspection routines 


onc statistical quality control 


effective in all situations; 


need no such 


in fa som onditions 


Where it 


has to fit 


yntrol is used, the particular 


technique the part: ular situa- 
tion 
One useful 


the ‘toll gate A toll gate is 


basi form of quality pro 


1 
| 
i 
1 
i 


along th 


tion station set up 


product flow lines 


VU 


pectors work to a sampling 


shows the actual count of de 


s permissible in a lot of any given 
[t also makes provision for a deci 
The simple 
Here 


white ther is no 


1 
border] ne ises 


| | 
defectives per Datch is final 


at each toll gate is _ the 
if the 


of detectives is no greater than the 


pays toll number 
uM 
ber px rmitted, according to the sampling 
table 
Toll 


heck 


the inspector accepts the lot 
I 


pates are used in three spots: to 


finished orders (these stations are 


set up in the truck pickup irea); to check 
for stores or stockroom (this 
routed to a entral 


»>W_K 


lots destin d 
work is inspection 
NNEDY. Fact 


r 





area); and to check work from individual 
machines (work from each machine is de 
creased and sent along the normal flow 
line to the inspector once an hour) 


On the theory that the 
screening bad parts should be placed on 
the producer rather than on the inspéctor, 
‘ '] Late é te vil back 
directly to the departme nt oor 
If the cost of screening the 
parts inventory value, the 
operator himself throws the work in the 


burden of 


1 iol rejected al a toll 
IDeraloa 
ve aior 
responsible. 


exceeds the 


ash can. If the screening is economically 
justified, the operator gets the job. If the 
lot is big, or if faulty equipment is respon- 
sible, an inspector is sent in to help him 

Such unorthodox 
heresy, at first, in the religion of modern 
production departments. But when it was 
realized that net good producti ym brought 
more honor than gross production record 
the protests subsided 


tactics seemed pure 


At what quality level should lots be re 
jected? This question had to be 
answered statistically. Experiments show 
at exactly what point the cost of getting 
higher quality outruns the value added 


too 


In this study, two curves were plotted on 
a graph—one showing the gradual reduc 
tion in percentage of scrap and rework at 
final inspection, the other indicating the 
cost of changes to improve quality, e.g., 
machine overhauling, purchase of better 
gauges, etc. The graph showed that for 
a time, scrap percentages dropped rapidly, 
while costs mounted slowly. But then 
osts suddenly shot up 

At the point of intersection of the two 
urves, costs began to outrun value. At 


» 


this point final inspection was finding 
per cent detectives in work received from 
final assembly. If we tried to get more 


perfect work from final assembly, we 


would be spending more in the effort than 
we would save in value of units. So we 
set our sights practically for 98 per cent 
efficiency—instead of the mythical and 


non-existent LOO per cent 


ry Management ind Mainten ince January, 1950 
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Productivity Increase Needed to Raise Workers’ Real Wages 


AN HOUR'S WORK will be worth twice as much to the American worker by 1980 if the 

yuntry merely maintains the same rate of progress it has averaged over the last 50 
years. That's the hopeful prospect held out by the Research and Policy Committee of 
the Committee for Economic Development in an analysis of past gains and future possi- 
bilities of raising the standard of living 

Pointing out that ‘real wages are what money wages can buy,” the committee noted 
that “the problem of raising the standard of living of wage earners is primarily one of 
raising real wages 

In the last 50 years, real wages per hour in the United States have increased more 
than threefold. Today the average employee receives about $1.33 an hour. Back in 
1900 the average was about 43 cents an hour in terms of 1949 prices. This represents 
an increase of approximately 2.5 per cent per man-hour per year,’ the CED committee 
said. “Allowing for changes in prices, an hour's work of an average employee today 
can buy more than three times as much in goods and services as an hour of work 50 
years ago 

The committee cited additional gains in “real income’ in advances in industrial 
power, transportation, manufacturing and distribution, development of new products 
and processes, and in leisure. The committee said, however, that the gains in real wages 
should not becloud the fact that many persons still have very small earnings and pre 
sent special problems 

It ought to be possible to raise real wages in the future as rapidly as in the past, 
the committee said. To double the average worker's real wages in slightly less than 30 
years means, the committee said, raising output per man-hour, keeping people steadily 
at work, and also seeing to it that jobs increase as fast as new workers join the labor 
force. 

The committee outlined 10 steps toward its objectives: (1) Stabilize industrial 
growth and avoid serious business recessions; (2) reduce seasonal unemployment; (3) 
improve the qual:ty of new businesses and reduce their failures; (4) reform the tax 
system to make risk-taking more attractive; (5) stimulate more rapid replacement of 
equipment; (G6) increase the imports of the United States relative to its exports; (7) 
provide more employment opportunities for older people; (8) improve the incentives 
for efficiency among the rank and file of employees; (9) develop regular methods of 
drawing upon the knowledge and training of the labor force; and (10) abolish make 
work rules and featherbedding 


A Program to Raise Production, Cut Waste 


A CONTINUING DRIVE in the plants of ATF Incorporated to tighten production, cost and 
quality standards, has enlisted the aid of a new character named Wastie, central figure 
in a series of cartoon-style incentive poste 

Wastie eats money and loves oil-slick, accid ausing floors. He dotes on slipshod 

ethods that make the scrap pile grow, and passionately fond of the lazy and 
forge tful. Wastie 1s a bum 

The posters featuring Wastie come « he a ser f hard-hitting ‘let's get 


npetitive’ placa \ I eT { the customer is boss again in which the 


, 
omer peered ove e€ en e's shoulder work in progress, screame it wast 


mmpanies in 


ATF Incorporated 





Cutting the Cost of Plant Maintenance 


BE WORTH 1.5 f each of your net sales—the equivalent of $1,500 
to organize a sound plant maintenance program 


$100.000 « sales t 
i That's the advice of C. C. Winston, 
emor staff engimeer of the management engineering firm of Wallace Clark & Co., New 
fundamental principles of good maintenance to be: (1) Know 
ondition of that equipment; (3) schedule 


ry 


od adhere to principles of good maintenance 


onsiders the 
aintenance; (2) know the 


a job order system for requesting and authorizing work; (5) 
mechanic each day; (6) size your maintenance force to the job 
ob order; (8) know your costs by item of equip 


’) know your costs by 
1 usage; (10) pay your maintenance 


yo lintenance stores 
equate salaries insure top level interest by adequate 


reports 


se ll | 
f pl i ipmert th lv breakd t ve j 
plant and equipment so that costly Dreakdowns can be prevented 


ription tor preventive maintenance—the 


rules ar rescrit 


maintaining 


many instances this theory isnt respect or 1s forgotten, 


recent Plant Maintenance Show and Conference, Cleveland 
has failed 
he 


imazing in 


Wi leclared at the 
many cases the emphasis 1s centere 
wentrating effort on anticipating and preventing these interruptions 


It nazi how 
nston 
1 on repairing equipment after it 
than cot 

that way! American industry spent $8.6 billion on 
according to James E. Sutherland ( Vice President, 
at the Plant Maintenance 
is industry s net 


uintenance and repairs during 1948 
Detroit District, McDonald Bros., Inc.), another speaker 
‘ The 1948 expenditure for maintenance and repairs excee 


is equivalent to 40 per cent of the 1948 net prolit 


$8.4 billion in 1929 and 


billion 


Labor Leaders’ Views on Boosting Productivity 


on the other side of the tence as 
iter output per worker would b 
recent Busine Week survey 


Boston to Los 


too 





An Effective Maintenance Program 


HE KEY to the scheduled maintenance 
| jel ice program of The Hoover Com- 
pany's electrical appliance and die casting 
nanufacturing plant is proper coordina 
tion. the multi-storied 
buildings of this plant, totaling 600,000 
square feet and employing 1,400 produc 


ion workers and 500 office and engineer 


Maintenance in 


ing personnel, is handled by 150 mainte 
nance employees 

Coordination is necessary because many 
types of craft labor are called upon to 
investments in equipment, 
buildings and land 


naintain the 
Each craft is super- 
vised by foremen who are specialists in 
their respective fields. Unity of purpose, 
which ts protection of capital investments 
cannot be 
whieved without a centralized system ot 


it lowest maintenance cost, 
scheduling services and reporting the na- 
ire of repetitive equipment failure. 
The first step in the organization of a 
scheduled maintenance service program 1s 
the identification of the equipment to be 
serviced. For accounting purposes, prop- 
rty tag numbers are issued and attached 
office equipment, when 
the equipment is received All equipment 
1s classified as to type, e.g., D« ; ton 
lie casting Number tags are 
white enamel, 
and numbers placed 
about 12 


to machinery and 


machines 
ade of steel, 
with decal] 

The 
wh, and are large enough to be read at 


distance of 20 


nereon tays cost cents 


treet 


loca 
must 


After equipment is identified on 
on, the office record of equipment 
established 
Beginning with the title the equipment 
vice records provide the following in 
yrmatiol 
lentification 


maintenance 
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requirements (self-explanatory 
by reference to the card) 

Maintenance requirements, in which are 
listed the periodic operations to be per- 
formed to maintain the equipment 
Schedule of when these operations 
should be carried luring the year 
Maintenance and repair record which 
shows the cost of maintenance on the 
equipment during the year 

Machine follow-up date for which a 
plastic slider is mounted on the card so 
that a glance at a drawer of cards will 
show what equipment must be serviced 
that week 


service 


out 


The service record cards are kept in flat 
drawers of a metal cabinet in such a 
manner that the bottom margin of each 
card is exposed and a celluloid slider is 
mounted on the bottom of the card. On 
Monday of each week a quick glance at 
the margins of these cards will 
what equipment in the plant has some 
service to be done on it some day that 
week 


show 


With the equipment identified as to 
location, the office record of the equip 
ment completed, and the schedule estab 
lished for periodic maintenance require 
instructions are issued to mainte- 
for performing the 
Instructions for service re 


ments, 
nance employees 
ope rations 
quirements, such as lubrication adjustment 
and some inspections go out in the form 
of lists of weekly or daily operations to 
maintenance foremen who establish plant 
routes to be covered by their subordinates. 
The 
wherein maintenance employees are re 
different 
Thes« 
nstructions are listed by a check-off sys 
em. An example of this type of check off 
tion of overhead 
conveyors. On this type of order 
the employee is required to ring the in 


a 
clo k 


tion card at factory 
The third type of instruction is issued 
I 


second type of instructions are those 


quired to check a number of 


characteristics on a single machine 


is in the service of INspe 
I 


12in 
cm 


what 1s known as a iob 
rm, and 


nery break lowns 


maintenance 
overs repairs to machi 


In addition 


to the in 


form, the 
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form identifies the maintenance group 
making the repair, the person requesting 
the maintenance work, and the account 
number to which the labor is charged 
In the main body of this form, are pro- 
visions for time-stamping the order at the 
start of the job and again at the comple- 
tion of the job, together with information 


By Pau D 


Beats. Mill & 


on the clock number of the employee, and 
space for the serviceman to record the 
nature of the repair. This form is the 
most important of all instructions, since 
it affords a repair history on particular 
pieces of equipment and affords informa- 
tion as to the principal causes of break- 
down. 
Factor) 
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Marketing Management 


Tell Your Story to Tomorrow’s Customers 


EW-STYLE BUSINESS-SPONSORED teach 


N ing aids designed for use in junior 
and senior high schools have won a plac« 
relations and sound 
new-style educa 
well 


in effective public 
Thes« 
are highly 
written 


sales promotion 
visual, 
They supple- 
and are carefully fitted 
study. They catch 
the interest of students. They 
of educators who 


1 
tional materials 


organized, simply 
ent ¢t xtbooks 
rsces. ol 


to existing cou 


and hold 

are adaptabl. to the us 
They give con 
clear-cut 


work with adult group 


sumers of today and tomorrow 
information on important consumer goods 
and services 

Each year an increasing number of busi 
ness firms and trade associations are find 


ing it desirable to sponsor teaching mat 


rials. In combination with advertising and 
] 
i 


promotion, teaching aids round ou 


Sales 


| 
a program or consumer timulation 
make a forthright appeal to youn 


who are soon to Dc Major Du 
er products 


W hat 


cost 


type ol 


Sur ndicate that schools 


Geare 
Fre 
sale 
Sin 


as reference materials or active clase- 


room materials 

4. Factually sound and unbiased 

All companies and business associations 
have a stake in improved public education, 
but educational programs geared to teach- 
ing objectives have proved especially im- 
portant to groups with certain types of 
products or certain objectives. Your or- 
ganization should seriously consider the 
need for a school program if you: 

1. Directly 
services 
Manufacture a product 
tant in the production of other consumer 


produce consumer goods an 


which is impor 
products 

Are interested in 
or correcting a general public misundes 
aiscrimina 
the signif 


ross an idea 


gctting a 
standing of an idea—such as 
tory laws which limit trad 

ance of private enterprise, the problems 
of labor and management 

Are anxious to explain or justify pric 

of quality 


and costs on the score u 
held that has 


Face new 
been largely exclusive 

Wish to cement wholesaler or 
relationships through 


sumer education 


When it 


teacher 


competition in a 
stepped up 


to teaching aids, the 
A school pr 
her 


arel illy devel 


comes 
is your customer! 
yram should be ta lored to suit ust 
as a consumer produ Ct 41S 
ped to stimulate demand. Suppose you 
for example, manufacture paints and var 


nishes. The schools are interested tn hom« 
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lecorating, but only in certain home eco- 
nomics courses can teachers logically dis- 
uss how to choose and use paints. Two 
year may be all the 


weeks in an entire 


time that will be devoted to the subject. 
If you want your teaching aids to slip 


into this ready-made spot, don’t overload 
the teacher with more than she can _ pos- 
sibly Learn she and 
develop your materials to take a load off 
In other words, think from 
rather 


use. how teaches, 


her shoulders 
the teacher-customer's 
than your own, and find out how to tell 
your story wants to hear it. 

interested in 
picture 


\ lewpoint 


as she 
Teachers are especially 
teaching aids, because 
stories speed comprehension and improve 
retention of knowledge. From a war-time 
experience in education, the United States 
Navy concludes that with good visual 
aids, students learn up to 35 per cent 
more and retain up to 55 per cent longer 
Movies and slidefilms head the list of 
effective visual teaching aids. But run- 
ning a close second come pictorial wall 
charts, well-illustrated manuals and pro- 
ject books which limit copy and empha- 
size illustrations. Semi-cartoon charts and 
illustrations are popular and have a uni 
versal appeal to young people and adults 

but with its realistic 
touch should with the 
comic strip to which many teachers ob 


visual 


the semi-cartoon 
not be confused 
pect 
Teachers pre fer films 15 or 20 minutes 
long to those lasting a half hour or more. 
The shorter film leaves time in the aver- 
age class or club period for discussion 
which is necessary to drive home salient 
points. Many educators frankly prefer 
slidefilms to movies. The slidefilm can 
be shown even by students to small inti- 
mate groups, and it can be repeated for 
emphasis on important information. 

A wealth of teaching aids is now avail- 
able for the home economics teacher. In 
fact there is some danger of a flood in 


this area. But in social studies and busi- 
ness education where a very sturdy job 
on American business and our free enter- 
prise system can be done, there are all 
too few educational materials from the 
people best qualified to talk about Amer- 
ican business. The average board of di- 
rectors can sce promoting cheese in the 
home economics laboratory where cheese 
will be used in food preparation. They 
find it more difficult to understand the 
blend of history, economics and current 
problems which makes up the social stud- 
ies of program. Yet 
in social studies lies a valuable opportu- 
nity for many companies which have a 
great story to tell of product development, 
consumer service, scientific research, the 
growth of industry, labor and manage- 
ment problems, job opportunities, inter- 
national relationships 

Whatever type of educational program 
you are planning, you need information 
and suggestions from the front-line edu- 
cator as well as from state and national 
administrators. More of the people who 
prepare teaching aids should get inside 
schools to see what goes on. And more 
teaching aids should be subjected to the 
sharp but effective criticism of people 
who will use those teaching aids. Educa- 
tor opinion can be surveyed both betore 
and after a program is launched. 

A major point in any good educational 
program is continuity. The only educa- 


business education 


tional program worth even an initial in 
vestment is one which projects itself over 
a period of years with new materials or 
new study units added from time to time, 
so that teachers and club leaders come to 
depend on the program sponsor and look 
to that sponsor as the source of informa- 
tion properly arranged for active use. This 
kind of educational program pays its way, 
not in immediate sales, but in better cus- 
tomer relations and better understanding 
over the years. 


? 


By ROSANNE AMBERSON. The Public Relations Journal, May, 1950, p. 2:3 





PACKAGING NEEDS 


better “‘stackability reusability 


mtainers easing consumer transt 
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r to other <« 


Retailers find display impact important in packaging, but want also 
fewer ad inserts; spouts for dry-flowing products; 


ontainer 
Food Field Reporter (as dig 


ested in Brief) 





Does 


SO) S\ 
O00 
other than ipn 


This 


n ntly owned tood stores 
s National Retailer-Owned Grocers, 
th buying agency !f the Coopera 


Food Distribut 
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tior Che two cannot, should not, and vertising, and then to limit the exposure 


De SC parated ! 


ist no of that line in distribution just doesn’t 
When we note that many manufactt 


rs’ advertised brands are today better ad 


: - The manufacturer who wants increased 
vertised than they are distributed we are 


if- 


make economic sense 


ee ma , volume will achieve it more economically 
simply saying: These brands are getting ; ) f i 
i. ‘ . through great xposure a well- 
spleridid national advertising but poor in- wae greater exposure oO 

1 tising. After all, dist 


slang ] .'s -ct hop ’ ( 
; istribution Planned line to in-store shopping trafh 


o all intents and purposes, a form of 0 those outlets patronized by the largest 
y n-store advertising. To ex part of the shopping public than by any 
to general public gaze in ad- other single merchandising procedure. 


y Advertising Agency, Inc., New York), June 1, 1950, p. 1 
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Unique Contest for Salesmen Pays Off 


e ways and has 
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Some Do’s and Don'ts for the Prospective Exporter 


OING FOREIGN BUSINESS is basically 
/) the same as doing domestic business, 
except that it is more complicated. The 
same principles and rules govern, but the 
scene of operation is moved abroad. Gen- 
erally, the methods that are successful at 
home can be adapted to foreign condi- 
tions. But unless a producer is content to 
sell his goods through an export house in 
the United States, he will find that he has 
to consider many more factors than in do 

] 


ng domestic business 


There is no magic formula for building 
1 sound export business. There are, how- 

er, certain steps, distilled from the ex- 
periences of generations of business men, 
which will guide the prospective exporter 
in determining whether to export, what 
to export, and in which countries to seek 
business. Basically, these steps come down 
to: (1) Decide whether or not you will 
seek export (2) Define and 
place responsibility for export planning 
ind possible (3) Consider 
what you can sell. (4) Determine where 
you can sell. (5) Appraise the means of 
selling open to you. (6) Examine the re- 
quirements of special export operation 
financing, credit, shipment, operating per- 
sonnel. (7) Estimate your manufacturing 
requirements. (8) Estimate your operating 
funds and plan sources. (9) Make your 
lecision. (10) Implement your final de 


sion with a plan 


business 


ope ration 


The information needed to help you 
available from 
Local Chambers of Com 


thes¢ de isions 1S 


sour©rces 

the Chamber of Commerce of the 
S. Department of Commerc 
rtments of banks; manufa 

le associations; the editors 
journals; specialized ex 

redit service agencies, et 

many points in favor of deci 


export business. Export busi 


! 


in, in many cases, help to level out 


the peaks and valleys of production; it 
an lower produ 


idded volume; it can sustain employment; 


tion costs by bringing in 


ind it may compensate for declining de- 


mand when that occurs in sections of your 
domestic market. 

If you've decided the export business is 
for you, here are some “‘do’s and don'ts,” 
gathered from the experience of many 
exporters. 

1. Design, pack and price your product 
for export with just as much care as you 
would use in marketing it domestically 

2. Check your international trade plans 
with experienced advisers before you 
adopt them as policies. 

3. Export is for those who have serious, 
long-term intentions. Go in to stay and 
build for the future. 

4. The size of a foreign market can't 
be judged simply by its population. Not 
all your products will be salable in every 
country of the world, any more than they 
are salable in every section of the United 
States. 

5. Permanent export trade is built by 
maintaining your quality standards when 
producing for export. Generally, you 
won't be able to compete with foreign 
goods on price, but you will be able to 
compete on quality. 

6. Other countries are not a proper 
dumping ground for excess, obsolete or 
defective products, if you are going into 
foreign business to stay and for permanent 
pront 

The same high standards of business 
lealing as have brought you success in the 
domestic market, based on fair dealing, 
mutual respect and consideration, will 
serve you equally as well in foreign trade 

8. There is need for patience in export 
ing. Adjustments must be made because 
there are greater differences between buyer 
ind seller. Every purchase and sale and 
shipment has to comply with laws and 
regulations of fwo countries. 

9. Plan for systematic development of 
your foreign business country by country 
Few firms can successfully attempt to cul 
tivate the whole world market at once. 

10. Allot a fixed budget for initial ex 
port market development expense Nib 
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doing your export business through an 
independent export manager, who serves 
several firms, if your business is not large 
and you cannot afford a full-time export 
manager. 

” Dige May, 1950, p. 20:2 


bling away at export markets is time and 
money wasted. 
11. Select an export manager who has 
demonstrated ability to build business. 
12. Don’t overlook the possibility of 


By Derek Brooks. Exporter 


Some Major Reasons Why Salesmen Fail 


WHAT ARE the practical, down-to-earth, human reasons why salesmen fail? From a man 
agement standpoint, why do some salesmen fail to reach a satisfactory level of earnings 
or, having reached it, later turn downward and decline until they quit or are fired? 

To answer this question for his company, Lawrence E. Murphy, secretary and treasurer 
of Murphy Products Co., Burlington, Wis., made a comprehensive study of sales failures 
in that company from 1939 through the first 10 months of 1949. 

Here are some of the failure classifications that were revealed by the study: (1) th 
man who has important outside income or important outside interests; (2) the man in 
(3) the man who is over-age; (4) the seemingly lazy man; (5) the man 
who thinks he is too big or too good for his job: (6) the time-waster 


poor health; 


Burton | ' w in Sale Vanagement 1 


Financial Management 


The Cost Aspect in Pension Planning 


44QQFTEN THE HIGHEST price that can be 

0 paid is to buy it too cheap’ has 
never been more applicable than in, the 
field of pension planning. It is doubtful 
that there is any other phase of the opera- 
tion of a business where there are more 
people seeking bargains and where they 
are less likely to be found. 

The cost of any retirement program will 
be the amount actually paid in benefits 
to those who retire, plus cost of adminis- 
tering the program, less interest earned 
on any fest set aside, plus or minus any 
capital gains or losses. None of these 
items can be predicted with certainty. 

Employers and employees should be 
concerned with and insistent upon know- 
ing the estimated liabilities for any retire- 
ment program based upon maximums 


not minimums. (The range can be as 
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much as 70 per cent.) The only way in 
which it is possible to make costs “cheap 
er’ is to arbitrarily make them appear so 
through the manipulation of assumptions 
as to mortality, interest, withdrawals, dis 
ability, Social Security, administrative ex 
penses, rate of retirement, and other 
factors used to estimate liabilities. These 
assumptions hinge upon judgment 
Those exercising that judgment should do 
so only after they are thoroughly informed 
as to the alternatives possible and their 
effect. Those seeking “cheap” pensions 
unfortunately may find some who ar 
willing to accommodate their desires 
Among other factors that are equally 
significant, those relating to funding have 
gain¢ d certain controversial prominence in 
recent months. The issues at Chrysler 
focused on this point. Chrysler first of- 
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fered the “pay as you go method of 
funding backed by the solvency and in- 
tegrity of the Chrysler Corporation Other 
merely ways of 
to antici- 


funding methods are 
setting money aside in advan 
pate the payments 

The commonly known are: (1) 
Emerging Cost, in which the amount re- 
d for an employee's benefit is paid 
tirement—now 
Steel meth- 
which the 


he “pay as you go 


most 


yuire 
time of re 
e Bethlehem 

Funding, in 

id each year as it is in- 

vast service liability is 

a specified period of years 

labeled the Ford 
in the Ford 


ire—now 
Under a variation 
the annual 
) t only the inte ] 
That is 


| method 


servi 


nts to De paid Will 


cons 


P al to evaluate one method 
unding without exploring ail. Ad- 


funding is largely an 


past service liability will be paid can make 


reduce costs 


iC appear tO increas or 
Past service liability has confounded many 
employers and employees. Its mystery 
makes it loom much larger than it should 
It is merely a technical, legal-actuarial 
label for Actually, 


service assessment 


a segr gation ot 


liability is an 
as annual or 


Cost. 


past 
against future carnings just 
normal cost. Even in those instances 
where only the interest on past service 
liability is being paid, together with the 
annual cost, the first benefits paid from 
the fund are entirely or largely for past 
Regardless of the labels used, 


benefits are going to be paid in the future 


service 


and the cost is going to be levied against 
future Carnings 

If employees comprehend that the lia 
bilities of a retirement program are the 
nefits to be paid in the future and have 
in Opportunity to view them in a realisti 
erspective, they may begin to accept 
these premi (1) The determination of 
future benefit payments can 
management 


how much futu 
be anticipated must be a 
prerogative. (2) A cents per-hour figure 
how 
ben 


is merely a device for measuring 


} 


nh money 


to provide the 
i 
The 


ability 


' 
hits 1S t the benefits th 


(5) 


Does Your Pension Plan Need Amendment? 


; } ; - { on 
as to the type OF funding 


' ; } 
method used and, second 
1 


ili rul for 
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Operate unsuccessfully, we shall illustrate 
the points by case studies. 
Case No. 1: Level Pre 
ment Insurance Policies—Broad C 
A. Cost Too High: This type of fund- 
ing method is generally twice as costly as 
a pure pension system which provides the 
‘nsion benefits but without the un- 
liberal collateral death or sever- 
ance benefits. An emp sloyer can cut his 
cost to the extent he is willing to reduce 
these other collateral benefits and expenses 
and concentrate his limited budget where 


mium Retire- 


Vverage 


Same pe 
usually 


it is most needed 

B. Mounting C The costs of many 

' these plans have mounted out of pro- 
portion to their original cost—particularly 
in the light of reduced profits—because 
of increase in well as the 
substantial increase in 
An employer may be 
t his increased costs 


members as 
salary and 
forced to 


wage 
scales. 
trim his plan to mec 
and decreased ability to pay. 

C. Fixed Cost Commitment: 
objection is that this type of funding calls 
fixed premium obligat 
as well plan may 
employer to 
contributions 

amounts in 


Another 
for level ions in 
bad years 


be amended to 


s good. 
enable the 
increase his tax-deductible 

peak years, put in average 
normal years, and be free 


suspend his 


years without nex 


to reduce or 
is entirely in bad 


interfering with 


contributior 
essarily 
his employee relations or tax position. 


D. 1d Pension Be ne fits: Fre- 


these types of plans provide in 


Gu ile 
quently, | 
adequate pension benefits ror long-service 
superannuated emp loyees and totally dis- 
abled employees because so much of the 
s dollar has been absorbed by 
death and 


expenses. 


employer S 
Severance 
With the 


can subd 


the cost of latge 
benefits and high 
same dollar ou tlay , the nployer 
stantially in 
1 corresponding reduc 
benefits, or he can 


rease his pension benefits, by 
l death or 
double the 


tion in 
severance 
nension benefit } lling to el 

pension benefhts if he is willing to elimit- 
ith and sev- 


; + 1. 4 
nate entirely tne collateral dez 


rance Denents and ¢ lu 
E. Older Empi 

these policies as caused the 

m participation or 

failed 


¢ xp énses 
Often the use of 
elimination 


hence has 
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to solve the present pension problems of 
the organization. A change in funding 
method generally can take care of the 
current pension problem—without reces- 
sarily increasing the employer's immediate 
outlay. 

F. Flat Be nefit Plans: This type of 
funding is the prime mover in the promo- 
tion of the flat benefit type of plan such 
as one that provides 30 per cent of pay. 
This type of plan favors short-service as 
against long-service employees. Usually, 
for the same employer cost, the plan may 
be amended to meet the time-honored 
standards of reward for long service. 

Case No. 2: Deferred Distribution 
Profit Sharing Plan 

A. Inadequate Pension Benefits: The 
main objective to this type of plan is that 
it usually does not produce an adequate 
pension for employees who will retire 
during the first 15 to 25 years after it is 
first established. Hence, if the organiza- 
tion has the problem of supe rannuated or 
disabled employees, a pension plan is 
Moreover, it is a simple matter 

pension plan 
the foundation 


needed. 
to make the transition to 
with full preservation of 
already established. 

B. Spread of Employer's Dollar: Under 
a typical deferred distribution profit shar- 
ing plan, the employer's dollar gets spread 

t as follows: for pensions, 50¢; 
or death benefits, 25¢; and for severance 
benefits and expenses, 25¢. Thus, if an 
employer wants a deferred compensation 
bonus type of plan it may work out —but 
on the solution 


about 


Out 


if he wants to concentrate 

his pension problems of superannuated 
or disabled employees—the profit sharing 
plan needs to be amended into a pension 
lan. 

C. No Substitute for the Pay Envel ) pe: 
Employers have found that deferred profit 
sharing plans have not been a satisfactory 
substitute for take-home pay. They had 
to meet current wage problems by in- 

eased take-home pay and, in addition, 
found a bona fide pension plan was neces- 
sary to meet current pension problems. 

D. Fact-Finding: Another objection, 
pplies particularly to the closely- 
held cummed is that these types of 


which ; 
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plans may furnish the channel for a fact- 
finding fishing expedition into corporation 
profits, reserves, etc., by a disgruntled em- 
ployee or his union representative. 

E. Flexibility Maintained: The amend- 
ed pension plan generally can maintain 
flexibility in gearing the employer's con- 
tributions substantially to his ability to 
ne ) ) 

F. Supplementary Plan: Thus, where 
possible, it may be concluded that de- 
ferred profit sharing plans are splendid 
1s a supplement to—but not a substitute 
for—a sound pension plan. 

CASE No. 3: Deferred Group Annuity 

Broad Coverat 

Generally, this funding method has 
been found satisfactory ) 
A. Inadequate Pension Benefits: This 
type of funding has sometimes resulted in 
inadequate pension benefits, particularly 
for past service, because of the high initial 
accrued liability for past This 
problem has been accentuated by the re- 
cent inflation period whereby the original 
with 


service. 


benefits become more out of line 


current living costs 
B. High Initial Outlay 


ne of 
type ol 


Usually this 
plan 


ulls for a higher initial out- 
lay than would | 
administration group 


r€ required under deposit 
annuity or self-ad- 
This too may have caused 
modest pension benefits when the plan 


ministration 


began 
ae 


Fixed cost 
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commitments are objectionable to com- 
panies with highly fluctuating earnings, 
particularly if increased benefits are 
needed. 

D. Total Disability Benefits: These 
plans, almost invariably, fail to solve the 
employer's problem of gracefully retiring 
long-service totally disabled employees. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue re- 
quires satisfactory proof that amendments 
do not represent a prohibited curtailment 
or termination unless due to “business 
necessity.” However, an employer who 
has bona fide reasons for making the 
changes indicated generally should be able 
to obtain the Bureau’s approval. Of 
ourse, no major amendments should be 
made without prior Bureau approval. 


Amendments at the proper time may 
prevent terminations. It is obviously de- 
sirable to do all that is possible to prevent 


termination of plans once they are estab- 
lished. 


Epitor’s Note: This article also classifies Case 
No. 1A: Level Premium Retirement Insurance Poli 
imited Coverage (all objections in No. 1! 
DI Case No. 3A: Deferred Group Annuity 
Limited Coverage (subject to same weaknesses as 
type No. 3); Case No. 4: Self-Administration 
(Trusteed-Securities-Invested Fund) (generally satis 
factory, but pension benefits inadequate because of 
nflation); Case No. 5: Combination Ordinary Life 
und Self-Administration (Aux. Invested Fund) 
(present methods of handling by insurance compa 
nies make this subject to most of same objections as 
Nos. 1 and 1A); Case No. 6: Group Permanent 
Retirement Income (subject to most of same objec 
ms as Nos. 1 and 1A); Case No. 7: Deposit 
Administration Group Annuity (generally satisfac 
ijor fault of some plans: benefits may need 
particularly past-service benefits) 
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Americans Deep in Debt, But Earnings Are High 


has more than 


twenties 


1 


profligate 


naAsing power 


doubled since 
This rush into debt has had a lot to do with 


the war ended. It’s about twice what it 


that stopped the recession of 1949 and 


> carrying their debt-load more comfortably 


ewar year. Individuals can go a good deal deeper 


a share for interest and amortization 


») pay out as large 


as they did in 194 nd 1941 


haro 
narees 


Despite taxes, onsumer debt is ever so much larger 


available to service 
At the same time, it costs a lot less to service a dollar of 


ear and 25-year amortizing mortgages on 


than it was in 


lebt: Interest rat re lower; and the 2 
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homes which are standard today are far easier to deal with than the short-term mort 
gages common in the twenties and early thirties. 

Corporations are in even better shape. Since the end of the war, corporate debt has 
risen nearly 50 per cent to something between $50 billion and $55 billion. But that’s 
been paced amost exactly by the growth in corporate earnings (before taxes) from 
which the debt is serviced—a rise from $19.7 billion in 1945 to about $28.6 billion 
last year. 

As compared with 1929, the corporate debt load is fantastically light. The total debt 
is now about 20 per cent higher than it was then; but it’s supported by nearly three 
times the earnings and is carrying only about half the interest. 

In the best shape of all is the farmer who, like everyone else, finds his interest rates 
easier and his income higher than in prewar years. But unlike anyone else, his total 
debt is actually lower. In the early thirties, nearly a quarter of farm income used to go 


for payments on mortgages. Today the figure is 4.7 per cent 
Business Week 


Centsless Bookkeeping Cuts Accounting Payroll 


FOR MOST PURPOSES, round dollar amounts are all that any business man needs to know 
Keeping track of the cents adds two extra digits to every figure, clutters up the adding 


machines, increases danger of error. So says Business Week in a recent article which 
goes on, as follows, to describe the latest and most enthusiastic assault on the decimal 
that of the Dravo Corporation of Pittsburgh*: 

Six months ago, Dravo set up an accounting system it calls “penny elimination” or 

centsless accounting.” 

The week following the year-end closing of the books, the firm figured it had cut the 
accounting payroll 9 per cent 

There's nothing really new about Dravo's approach. Bethlehem Steel adopted the 
same system over 20 years ago and has been living happily with it ever since. But 
Dravo is still full of the missionary spirit. 

The fundamental idea of penny-elimination accounting is to round figures to the 
nearest dollar. (If you have a number ending in exactly 50 cents, round it to the nearest 
even dollar.) 

In Dravo's case, the average bookkeeping entry in dollars and cents runs to five fig 
ures. Dropping the cents cuts it to three digits, lopping off 40 per cent of the book 
keeper's work. 

In theory, that’s fine. But in practice, there are plenty of hitches. Dravo does a varied 
line of business, ranging from heavy construction on contract to manufacture of indus 
trial equipment. For purposes of internal control the books have to be kept balanced 
in the best double-entry tradition. And to keep banks and suppliers happy, cash accounts 
and payments have to figure out to the penny. 

The trick, as Dravo sees it, is to keep a few key accounts on a dollars-and-cents basis 
put everything else into rounded dollars. To make everything balance out, the company 
carries a “penny elimination” account. Any variance between the rounded accounts and 
the dollars-and-cents accounts is charged up to penny elimination. 

After five months of operation, Dravo had a total variance of only $233.27 to 
charge off 

* February 11, 195¢ 
AN ESTIMATED four to six million dollars a year is lost by banks through internal theft 
by officers and employees. Each year bank embezzlers seem able to conceal their pecula 
tions for longer periods. Today the average bank embezzlement extends over a period 
of more than 10 years. According to the Comptroller of the Currency, over one-third 


of the 594 failures of national banks over a 58-year period may be attributed to criminal 
acts 
Lester A. Pratt in Accounting Forum (Accounting Society of the City 
College of New York School of Business and Civic Administration) 
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The Modern Annual Report: Keystone of Stockholder Relations 
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often defeat their purpose by confusing 
the reader; moreover, there is danger of 
misunderstanding when trend lines or 
characters are not clearly identified. All 
captions, subheadings, and numbers must 
be in type large enough to see without a 
magnifying glass, and care should be 
taken in any photo reduction not to make 
any of the data undecipherable. 

An accumulation of both news and 
commercial eT a during the year 
will usually build up an ample supply for 
illustrating the annual report. Large cor- 
porations can well afford to hire a special 
photographer to take a series of views of 
its plants, operations, and products, 
and thus build a morgue that can be 
drawn on for several years. But such 
pictures should not be “head-on” shots 
they should be taken with some imagina- 
tion, possibly from an angle or showing 
action. Buildings can be taken at differ- 
ent seasons of the year, or photographed 
with the employees flooding in or out. 
Products should be shown in actual proc- 
ess of manufacture or in use after they 
have been sold, with the worker or user 
in action. An increasing number of an- 
nual reports illustrate the president's letter 
with an informal photograph of the chief 
executive, often at his desk or making an 
inspection tour around the plant. A pic- 
ture of the board of directors in session 


provides an excellent opportunity to iden- 
tify the management and executive ofh- 
cers.’ And many reports today run a series 
of individual photographs of the board 
members and executive officers with a 
thumbnail biographical sketch of each. 
In recent years many reports have 
included actual samples of products 


“tipped ‘in on the pages of inside covers 


such as swatches of fabrics, carton 
board, and dress patterns. Other reports 
have utilized their products for the cover, 
including wallpaper, boxboard, and alumi- 
num ink. The impact of these innova- 
tions to the annual report usually has 
been reflected in a large increase in the 
response from stockholders, and the addi- 
tional publicity obtained for the report in 
the financial pages of newspapers and in 
trade publications has generally compen 
sated for the extra expense. 

An informed “stockholderate to coin 
a term—may well prove the strongest 
bulwark management can develop to as 
sure the continuance of our form of gov 
ernment. Though the annual report is 
only a part of a well-rounded campaign 
to win and maintain shareholder confi 
dence and public confidence, it is a vital 
part. The management that spends enough 
time and money to tell its story effectively 
in the annual report is today investing 
not only in its own future but in the 
future of the private enterprise system 
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Insurance Management 
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time I 
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The Cost of Welfare Plans 
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fits are to be payable, the waiting period 


selected (which means the number of 
days before benefits will be payable) and 
whether or not maternity benefits are 
Most of these factors also apply 
insurance, 


in luded 
to other forms of disability 
including hospital, surgical and medical 
expense 
In order to afford a starting place for 
the calculation of a program of employec 
we maj an average pre- 
mium age of about 45 years for life insur- 
ance. We may also assume that there are 
very few female employees (which allows 
us to use Minimum rates) and that mater 
A sickness and 


assume 


nity benefits are included 
accident plan has been used which pro 
vides for sickness benefits beginning on 
the first day and payable for 26 weeks 
Che offers a 
10-day plan with 10 times the daily bene 
ial hospital services for both 


hospital expense coverage 


nit for spec 
I 
employees and dependents 


that 70 per cent of the enrolled employees 


It is assumed 


have dependents 

Having determined upon a plan and its 
approximate annual cost, we can readily 
determine the cost per hour per employee. 
Obviously if a basis of 2,000 instead of 
1,800 working hours is assumed, cost 
per hour will be lower for the first figure 


432 


even though the total annual cost remains 
the same. 

An idea of the variations of the nature 
and amount of benefits and in the costs 
per hour and as a per cent of pay, is 
given in the above illustration of five 
different plans. 

Plan I1—Geared to low net cost of about 
2 cents per hour. While it illustrates the 
effect of providing life insurance and the 
weekly benefits on a fairly adequate level, 
it eliminates any hospital expense benefit. 

Plan Il—Offers lower benefits than 
Plan I, but includes hospital benefits for 
employees and their dependents. The total 
net cost is only 1 cent per hour more than 
Plan I. 

Plan Ill 


A good plan as it stands, but 
an additional $1,000 of life insurance 
would be well-advised, adding to the total 
net cost only about 1/, cent per hour on a 
2,000-hour basis. 


Plan IV—A fairly complete plan. An 
additional $1,000 life insurance might 
well be added and the surgical benefits 
increased with the resulting increase per 
hour of approximately 1 cent. 

Plan V—A complete plan which should 
interest employees and towards the cost 
of which a typical group should be will 
ing to pay 2 or 3 cents per hour. 
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AMA 
HUMAN RELATIONS 
READING KIT 





Tee SUPERVISORS 


MANAGEMENT GUIDE 


Whe bupervtes Ovhers 


MERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCLATION 


HESE THREE famous guides to executive leadership—The 

Supervisor’s Management Guide, The Management Leader's 

Manual, The Foreman’s Basic Reading Kit—are available 

now in a single set, at a new low combination price. Taken 
together, these books offer a well-rounded course in human relations techniques 
. . + preparing the user for BOTH plant and office management. 


If You Are Not a Member of AMA— 


When you buy these three books separately, 
But when you buy all three 


you pay $10.00. 
together in the AMA Human Relations Read- 


ing Kit, you pay only $7.75. 


If You iMA 
you buy these three books separately, 
$8.75. But when you buy all three together 
in the AMA Kit, 


you pay only $6.50. 


-When 


you pay 


fre a Member of 


Human Relations Reading 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT 


330 West 42nd Street 


Of course, if you prefer you can still 
purchase any of these three books separately 
at their regular prices. 


Training Directors—Quantity discounts 
are available, as before, on any of the books 
individually. Sets of the AMA HumMAN RELA- 
rioNS Reapincé Kir can also be purchased in 
quantity at considerable savings. Please 
specify whether you are interested in indi- 
vidual titles or sets of the AMA HumAN RELAa- 
rioNS Reapincé Kir when requesting quantity 


prices. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, INC. 


OFFICERS 


Chairman of the Board—Joun M. Hancock, Chairmen of the Board, Lever Brothers, New York, N. Y. 

Chairman Mn the Executive Committee—Don G. Muircnerr, President, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Chairman of the Finance Committee and Treasurer James L. Mappven, Second Vice President, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 

President—Lawrence A. Arpiey, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Secretary—James O. Rice, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, i A 


Vice Presidents in Charge of Divisions 


Office Management—E. H. Conarroz, Associate Manager, Policyholders’ Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 

Personnel—Garret L. Bercen, Vice President, Marshall Field & Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Production—Grosvenor S. McKuzz, Vice President, Talon, Inc., Meadville, Penna. 

Marketing—Frevericx B. Heirxamp, Vice President, ATF, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Finance and ae Joun H. MacDonarp, Vice President, National Broadcasting Company, Inc., New 


York, N. 
er. STE B. GALLAGHER, Manager, Insurance Department, Philco Corporation, Philadelphi 
Packaging—Pavut O. Voct, Coordimater, Package Engineering and Development, General Electric Bannon 


Schenectady, N. ¥ 


Past Chairmen of the Board 


L. Batt, President, SKF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Sam A. Lewisoun, President, Miami Copper Co., New York, N. Y. 


Past Presidents 


Atvin E. Dopp, Honorary President, American Management Association, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
sam A. Lewisoun, President, Miami Copper Company, New York, N. Y. 
. L. Sweersar, Partner, Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, New York, N Y 
S. Cuinc, Director, Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, icaitetin D. 
y. J. Granam, Vice President, The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U AS States, New York, 


DIRECTORS 
Term Ending 1951 


Jossru B. Harr, President, The Kroger Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cuarites R. Hoox, Jr., Vice President, Personnel, The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
L. R. Boutware,* Vice President, General Electric Company, New York, N. Y. 

A. L. Nicxerson,*t Director, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., New York, N. Y. 

E_mer Linpsetu, President, ‘Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

R. P. Sours, Irving Trust Company, New York, ; 

R. S. Bass, Treasurer, A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company. Decatur, Ill. 

Craupse V. McBroom, Director of Manufacturing, Meredith Publishing Co., Des Moines, Iowa 

Grorce H. WriiiiamMson,* Chairman of the Board, The Williamson Candy Company, Chicago, II. 

Keita Pow.uison, Vice President and Controller, Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Penna. 


Term Ending 1952 


Ceci Dawson, President, Dixie Cup Company, Easton, Penna. 

Grorce S. Divery, President and General Manager, Wersie Seybold Company. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Raymonp H. Focrer, President, W. T. Grant Company, New York, Y 

Roczr L. Putnam, President, Package Machinery Company, East te Mass. 
Murray Suretps,*t Vice Pw, dent, Bank of the Manhattan Company, New York, N. Y 

Frank Stanton, President, Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

oun A. Srepuens, Vice President United States Steel Corporation of Delaware, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Nitttam S. Street, President, Frederick & Nelson, Seattle, Wash. 

James D. Wise, President Bigelow Sanford Carpet Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Cnartes S. Cratcmite, President, Belden Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Il. 


Term Ending 1953 


Roy A. Brant, Vice President—Sales, The Maytag Company, Newton, lowa. 
aie B. Bratwerp, President, The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company, Hartford, 
nn 
Harowp V. Cogs, Retired Vice President, Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., Upper Montclair, N. J. 
Con _~ - Mazz, Vice Chairmen, Department of Management and Industrial Relatio ms, New York University, 
ew York, N. Y. 
Kzitx 5S. McHucn, President, New York Telephone Company, New York, N. Y. 
ames J]. Nance, President, Hotpoint, Inc., Chicago, Il 
insur H. Norton, Vice President, General Motors Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 
— L. Parmer, President, Mars shall Field & Company, Chicago, Ill 
fant. M. Ricuarps, Vice President —Operations, Republic Steel Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Eawix H. Scuett, Department of Business and Engineering Administration, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass 
° Member of Executive Committee. 
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